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th e OF 
A M E R I C A. 


GENTLEMEN, 


1 HE immenſe diſtance to which you extended the commerce 


of your country, by fitting out veſſels to trade on the north-weſt 
coaſt of America, gave the world ſufficient cauſe to admire your 


public ſpirit ; and the nation chearfully acquieſced i in the ex- 


pences of an armament, which obtained ſatisfaction for your 
loſſes, at the ſame time it aſſerted the undiſputed right of Great 


Britain to the free navigation of the Pacific Ocean. 


The geography of that part of America has received more 
improvement, from the reſearches of the perſons entruſted with 
your commercial. concerns, than could have been expected, 
when we conſider, that their object was trade and not diſcovery; 
as, by their means, the accounts, both of De Fuca and De 
F onte, have been reſcued from that oliltvica to which they were 
conligned by the jealouſy of the Court of Spain. 
| ey TO 


rr 
On 


| The advantages likely to accrue FI a communication be- 
tween the two ſeas, muſt be an object worthy your notice, and 
the public look forward to the reſult of your future equipments, 


in expectation that they will determine a queſtion, which has ſo 
long engaged the attention of the geographer, as well as the 


merchant. For which reaſon I have taken the liberty to ſubmit 


the following pages to your conſideration, and I ſhall feel a ſe- 
. . cret ſatisfaction, ſhould they i in anywile conduce towards the ac - 


ee of an object ſ ſo deſirable. 


s I —_ 
GonTLEMEN, | 
' Your obedient, 


8 | Humble Servant, 


PoxrTSsEA Town, 
Sept. 22, 1793. 
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Fr liberal reward which the Lalla has provided for te 


diſcovery of a communication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, is a ſufficient proof, that the ſubject of the following 
ſheets is of conſiderable importance; and though it ceaſed to be 
an object of bpohular animaduerfion, after the failure of the voyage 
which was undertaken by ſubſcription in the year 1746, yet the 
attention of the public has been recently engaged, by the di tſcoveries 
made on the north-weſt coaſt of the American continent. 


At that period, when it became no FREY an incitement to fur-- 


ther reſearches, there was no exiſting branch of commerce which 
could be benefited by it, excepting that inugſted in the Eaſt India 
Company, the directors of which had given uß all ideas of a paſ- 
ſage ever fince the return of Bylot and Baſſin in the year 1616. 
But if any communication do exiſt, it ought more particularly to 


engage the attention of the government in the preſent day, as it 
muſt moſt affuredly tend, to encreaſe the value of the trade which | 


has been eſtabli hed at Nootka Sound, 
A2 | | The 


— 


= 2 4 9 — 2 - Þ * &#..4 
* CES SV Sg £ | 
. 2 „ ——— R — oy _— - 


The U als FE are / Salt Shed. with an a intention, to offer 
ſome obſervations, which T1 flatter myſelf ' may throw new light _ 
on the ſubjeR;. and as the ſtraits which have obtained the general 
name of Aman, and the opening diſcovered by De Fonte, are 
confidered to be two diſtinct inlets, contrary to the received opi- 

W it wat thought better to divide it into two diſtinłꝭ memoirs. 


8 | 
I was led to examine the different accounts which have been pu- 
bliſhed relative to the Straits of Anian, un conſequence of the notice 
given by Monfieur Buache, the French geographer, at a meeting 
of the Academy of Sciences at Paris in the year 1790, that the | 


journal of a voyage, performed as early as the year 1 598, had been 


lately d iſcovered at Cadiz ; by whach it appears, that a paſſage be- 


— 


2 
— 4 a 
we o 


' teen the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans was then effefted by one 
Ferrer de Maldonado, an officer in the Spaniſh ſervice, and that 
the Strait, through which he paſſed into had South _ obtained 


from hum the name of Anian. 


The voyages made from England ſubſequent to this period, for 
the purpoſe of diſcovering a north- weſt paſſage, having been fitted 
out in conſequence of the: return of Captain Lancaſter from the 
| Eaſt Indies, where he received ſome intelligence that it was to be 
found in latitude 62 deg. 30 min. north, in the north. weſt of Ames 
rica, and as the commanders ſeverally appear to have followed 
the ſame track, as far as circumſtances would permit, I am inclined 


to believe, that he he founded has report from the knowledge he had 
| gained 
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PREFACE. ? el 


Ce of this voyage, and, contrary to the generally received obi. 


nion, I. ſuppoſe that he is to be underſtood, as ſpeaking of the weſt 


inſtead of the eaſt fide of the American continent. This opinion | 


us ſupported by the maps Hub iſhed prior to. the 17th century, in 


7 which the ſtraits are placed nearly i in the, latitude of Cook's River 
and Prince William” 5 Sound, their fituation in the later maps 


having been varied according to the caprice of the geographer, in 


conſequence of the reports that inlets had been diſcovered by diffe- 


rent een in We 8 to the ſouthward. 


4 1 found, in Naht neee ſubjeR, it would be ne- 
cefſary for me to refer to ſeveral voyages whach have been made in 
the north of America, to-ſave the reader the trouble of having re- 
courſe to a number of other books, I intended lo prefix a ſhort 


abridgement of ſuch as were more immediately connected with the 
ſubject; but I afterwards thought jt would be better to extend the 


plan, and have accordingly given a conciſe account of the whole, in 
the order i in which they were undertaken. In the execution of this 
fart of the work the reader will perceive, that I have been under 
conſiderable obligations to Mr. Forſter's Voyages and Diſcoveries 
in the North, and at the. ſame time, I muſt confeſs the aſſiſtance [ 
have received from Monſ. Buache's e Geographiques et 


Pfyſiques. 


7 Fonte's report has been the ſubjet of much controverſy, in 
which the opinions have been ſo various, that the account was gru- 


| 


dually 


WEE Wo OY REFA 1 

aualh falling into general diſcredit, when, the return of Captain 
Cook, whoſe authority WAS confidered as being conclufive, led the 
world to ſuppoſe that the whole was a mere fabrication. But 
later diſcoveries have given it authenticity; and that fart of the 
following pages which treats on this ſubjeck, is founded on theſe 
diſcoveries. Contrary to the general idea, that the communication | 
2s by means of the Cheſterfield, or ſome other Inlet in that tua - 
tion, I have placed the opening more to the northward, commu 
nicating with Repulſe Bay, which las not been explored, except 
by Middleton, who only ſpent one Mort day for that purpoſe. 


1 reſpefl to the map, it will be proper to remark, that as it was 
only intended to elucidate the ſubject, it was not neceſſary that it 
ſhould be conſtrufled with the ſame critical exactneſs as if it were 
for the purpoſe of navigation. ' Thoſe parts of Maldonado's and 
Bernarda's tracks, whach are to the northward of the Coppermine | 
| River, were omitted, for fear of extending it beyond a convenient 
ze, and it was thought better, for the ſame reaſon, that the 
readers ſhould have recourſe to the common maps of Bafjin's Bay, 
for the tracks of the different Voyages contained in the Hiſtorical 
its am 
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Hiſtorical Abridgement of Diſcoveries in a the North of Ainerlca: 


INT RODUCTION e 3 
1. 1497 Sebaſtian Cabot 42 
II. 1500 Gaſparde Cortereal e 13 


III. 3576 Sir M. Frobiſher 1-15 


IV. 1577 | ditto | 2d - 1s 
V. . 1578 . ditto 3d 16 
Obſervations on Frobiſher's Straits 17 
VI. 1585 John Davis it - 19 
VII. 1586 ditto 2d - 20 
VIII. 1587 ditto 3d - 20 


IX. 1602 George Weymouth += 22 


X. 1605 Lindenau and Hall, iſt - 24 
XI. 1606 ditto 2d - 25 
XII. 1606 John Knight — - 25 
XIII. 1607 Richards and Hall - 26 


XIV. 1610 Henry Hudſon 5 


XV. 1612 Thomas Button RT 
XVI. 1612 James Hall Eko... 
XVII. 1614 Gibbons „ 


XVII. FIR Bylot and Baſſin, iſt 29 
XIX. 1616 ditto 2d 30 
XX. — Wm. Hawkſbridge - 32 
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XXII 1631 Lucas Fox 2 2323 
XXIII. 1631 Thomas James - 35 
XXIV. 1668 Zachary Gillam - 36 
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Tux revolutions, that have taken place in the political ſy tem 


of Europe, are more decidedly marked in the maritime ſtates of 
Italy than in moſt other countries, In the preſent day, their con- 
ſequence is very low; but they are well known, at a former pe- 
riod, to have commanded a conſiderable proportion of the ba- 
lance of power, by the formidable ſtrength of their fleets. This 
great extent of their naval force was acquired by their ſituation 
on the coaſts of the Mediterranean. Their proximity to a ſea 
ſo well adapted, by the mild temperature of its climate, for the 
purpoſes of navigation, added to the ſecurity which the freedom 
of their ſeveral conſtitutions gave to the property of individuals, 
could not well fail to excite endeavours favourable to the exten- 
ſion of their commerce. While the inhabitants of Egypt and 
Aſia Minor, on the other hand, notwithſtanding they enjoyed an 
equal advantage, by being ſituated on the fame ſea, yet being 


depreſſed by the tyranny of their conquerors, and having no ſe- 


curity in their property, were obliged to abandon the advantages 


of their ſituation to foreigners. | This gave Italy an opportunity, 


by ſacrificing to the avarice of the Turkiſh government, of ob- 
B 2 taining 
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| taining from time to time a monopoly in their trade; and the 
# produce of the Eaſt, brought to che ſhores of the Red Sea and 
Perſian Gulph, and forwarded from thence by caravans to the 

ports of the Mediterranean, found its way to Europe, through 


Ges 


* 


* 5 
A 


; the medium of the Genoeſe and Venetian merchants. 1 
The Italians continued to enjoy, unmoleſted, this lucrative. 4} 


monopoly for a ſeries of vears, until the Portugueze, diſcover. 
ing another channel to ſupply the European market, gave a 
check to their trade, and formed a r epocha in the hiſtory | 
TREE navigation. 
During the former part of the fifteenth century, having ſuc-' - 
| ceſſively diſcovered the Cape de Verde Iſlands, and the coaſts of 
; Guinea and Congo, the Portugueze extended their reſearches to 
the ſouthward under Bartholomew Diaz, who ſailed as far as the 
ſouthern extremity of Africa, in the year 1486, which he named 


Cabo de todos los Tormientos ; but, from the account which he 
gave of this new diſcovery on his return to Liſbon, the Court of 
Portugal, ſeein g the profpe&t which was now before them of 
finding a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, called it the Cape of Good 
Hope, which name it has retained ever ſince. Thus were they 
at laſt in a fair way of accompliſhing an object, which had em- 
ployed their attention for more than ſeventy years, from the 
5 41 time they firſt gained a poſſeſſion on the coaſt of n. q the 


: conqueſt of Ceuta in 11416. 9 8 © 
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ENTNODWCTION, i 8 
6 There are French authors who contend that ſome veſſels from 
Dieppe viſited the Coaſt. of Africa ſo early as the beginning of 

the fourteenth century, and it is aſſerted that a map. was. laid be- 

fore the Court of Portugal, prior to the expedition of Diaz, on 

which the ſouthern point of. the continent, was marked with the 
name of Fonteira di Africa; but this is no proof that the Cape 

had been ſeen by any European before him. It appears rather 

to have been the production of ſome geographer, who, wiſhing 

to excite the attention of his countrymen to the diſcovery of the 

Indian ſeas, collected the opinions of the ancients on this ſubjeR, 

and, delineating the track on a map, laid it before the King of 
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Portugal for the direction of any perſon who might be found to 
undertake the voyage. 


The infant Don Henry, being led by inclination to ſtudy geo- 
graphy, became the patron of every expedition for the diſcovery 
of new countries. His ample fortune was wholly expended in 
educating young noblemen, and rewarding the learned of all na- 
tions who were willing to enter into his ſervice. The place of 
his reſidence, near Sagres in Algarve, became the ſeat of the 
ſciences neceſſary to promote the ſtudy of navigation. During 
che ſpace of more than forty years, from 1420 to 1463, he con- 
tinued to draw the attention of his countrymen towards his fa- 
vourite object. The fpirit of the nation, having been thus habi- 
tuated to enterprize, could not fail to take advantage of this im- 
portant diſcovery. Within ten years after the return of Diaz, 


; | | x | Vaſco 
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Vaſco de Gama ſailed round the new diſcovered Cape, and aker : 
trading with the inhabitants of the Coaſt of Malabar, returned 
ſaſe to Europe, loaded with the produce of the Eaſt, ſufficient 
to anſwer the moſt ſanguine expectations of the adventurers, and 
at the ſame time giving them firm aſſurances of ne if they 


would extend their commerce in thoſe ſeas. 


The 1 fic; 2 a | epi goods, which 
was neceſſarily the caſe, in their paſſage through Egypt and Sy- 


rily put upon the trade by the Turkiſh governors, being ſaved 


by an immediate intercourſe with India,' the Portugueze adven- 
turers had ſo decided a ſuperiority in the market, that in a fer 
years the trade of Italy with the Eaſt dwindled to nothing. Ha- 
ving loſt the means of ſubſiſtence, their ſeamen were forced to 


ſeek that employ in other ſtates, which the misfortunes of their 


country denied them in their on. As her trade declined, ſo 
declined the power of Venice. After having been one of the 


moſt conſiderable fates in Europe, in a few years her naval force 


became nearly annihilated, and the Turks, gradually ſtripping 


her of her poſſeſſions in the Mediterranean and the Morea, left 
her ſcarcely able to protect the little remains of her commerce 
from the depredations of the Barbary pirates. | 


The ſucceſs of the Portugueze ſtimulated other nations to fol- 


low their ſteps, and it is a circumſtance which has been heretofore 


thought 


ria, added to the exorbitant impoſts, which were often arbitra- 
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INTRODUCTION. | | 
thought worthy of remark, that Spain, England, and France 
ſhould be equally indebted to Italy for men to conduct thoſe ex- 
peditions, which laid the foundation of their preſent maritime 
conſequence. Spain owes her American poſſeſſions to the enter | 
priſing ſpirit of Columbus, a native of Genoa; Cabot, a Vene- 
tian, firſt diſcovered Newfoundland, in the ſervice of England; 
and Verazzani, who firſi led the French to Canada, was a Flo- 
rentine by birth. To this remark it may not be thought impro- 
per to add a ſhort obſeryation on the difference of their reſpec- 
tive fates, 11 | 


Verazzani, in his ſecond voyage, fell a victim to his ardour 

for the undertaking, being cut to pieces in an ambuſh, and de. 
voured by the ſavages of the country which he had diſcovered, 
by which means the country, in whoſe ſervice he had ſailed, was 
deprived of the ſatisfaction of rewarding him for his merits, as 
he deſerved (a). 


The days of Columbus were ſhortened by the ingratitude of a 
a people, for whom he had opened a road to the riches of a new 
world, and the monument, which was erefted to his memory 


after 


(a) Verazzani failed from France, in the ſervice of Francis the Firſt, in the year 15243 
and, after coaſting the continent from 30 north latitude along the coaſts of Carolina and 
Virginia, he diſcovered a country in the latitude of 569 north, which he called New France. 
He is ſaid to have made a ſecond voyage, and Ramuſio poſitively aſſerts, that he and his 
people were cut to pieces and devoured by the natives upon their landing. 
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after his death, will remain an indelible diſgrace on the annals of ah 
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Although no monument covers che remains of the firſt diſco- 
verer of N ewfoundland, yet it ſhould be remembered, that a 
grateful ſenſe of his merits" is ſtill retained i in the breaſts of the 


Engliſh nation. It ought likewiſe to be recorded, to the honour 


of his employers, that Sebaſtian Cabot was not neglected when 


his age rendered him incapable of conducting their reſearches; „ 


but that he was honoured with the direction of their affairs, as 
Governor of che Com pany eſtabliſhed to proſecute diſcoveries, 


and enabled likewiſe to live in affluence, by the emoluments of 


his office as grand pilot of the caſa had . 400 N 


ne upon the principle, that the globe being a ſpherical 
body, a weſterly courſe would bring them to the eaſtern parts of 
the countries, a paſſage to which had been opened on the other 
nde by this recent ad of the nnn the Spaniards, 


2 | | under 
(5) To Caſtile and Leon Colon gave a new world. 
(e) Purchas ſays, that the great preparations making for the war with Scotland prevented 


Cabot's proſecuting his diſcoveries, whereupon he went to Spain, and ſailed up the river 
Plate. He was Pilot Major of Spain. In 1549 he returned to England, and was conftituted 


Grand Pilot by Edward the . with a yearly ow of 1661, 138. 4d. 
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INTRODUCTION. . 
under the command of Columbus, fell in with a new continent 


in 1492 · After having built forts to ptotect their troops, in the 


parts they firſt arrived at, they rapidly-puſhed their conqueſts to 


the weſtward, and in a few years eſtabliſhed Meinſelves at Pana- 
ma, under Nunez de Balbao. A new object now engaged their 


attention, This expedition led them to the borders of another 
ocean, and they found that America was divided, by a vaſt ex- 
tent of ſea, from the places in ſearch of which they had ventured 


to depart from their uſual track, and to croſs the Atlantic by a 


route which no navigator had been bold enough to explore be- 
fore. Having failed in their original plan by this unexpected 
diſcovery, they continued to examine the eaſtern coaſts until 


Magellan (4) paſſed the ſouthern extremity through the ſtraits, 
Which bear his name, in 1519, and arrived in India, part of his 


fleet returning home ſafe by the {age © of Good Hope. 


The wonderful accounts which ho) had read of the Indies in 


the relations of Marco Polo and others, who had travelled thi- 
ther by land, being verified by the repreſentations of thoſe who 


were anxious to obtain a ſhare in the golden traffic; but as the 
voyage was rendered ſo very circuitous by a paſſage ſo far to the 


ſouthward, and as Magellan was obliged to fail into the other 


hemiſphere * before he could arrive at the object of his deſ- 
C | 


tination, 


down Us dare reins the ld euern , bi e nm genelly fps 6 hav 


returned in Magellan's fleet, the northern powers of Europe 
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called to another route, and expedĩ- 
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, their attention was 
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tions were accordingly ſet on foot 
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a paſſage round the 
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extremity 


ſame continent. 
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DISCOVERIES. 
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CONTAINING 
The Voyages of Sebaſtian Cabot—Gaſpar de Cortereal -Three 
Voyages of Sir Martin F robiſher—O8ſervations on Frobiſher's 
| Straits—Three Voyages of John Davis—Voyage of George Wey- 
mouth—Two Voyages of Lindenau and Hall—Voyages of Ri- 
chardt and Hall—Knight—Hudſon—Button—Hall—Gibbons 


—Two Voyages of Bylot and Baffin Voyages of Hawkſbridge 
Jens Munck— Lucas F ox—James—Gillam— 


Knight and 
Barlow—Scroggs—Middleton— Moore and Smith—Behring 


and Tchirikoff—Chriſtopher and Norton Inland Expedition 


of Hearne—Voyages of Heceta—Cook—Pickeregill—Young— 
Duncan. 


NoTwITHSTANDING the Biſhop of Ceuta, and the other 
commiſſioners to whom his petition was referred by the Court of 
Portugal, conſidered the idea of reaching the coaſts of Japan 
by a weſtern route as viſionary, Columbus ſtill perſiſted in his 
opinion; and determining to leave no means untried that might 


0 2 ee eee e 
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i promote his equipment ſet out with an intention to lolieit the 

Court of Spain, diſpatching his brother, Bartholomew, for the 

' fame purpoſe, to England ; who, on his arrival, preſented to 

Henry the Seventh a map of the world drawn by himſelf, in 

which was delineated the probable exiſtence of, what his brother 

| contended for, a paſſage to the eaſtern parts of Aſia, by a track 

different from that which the 6 had diſcovered by the 
Gun of Good * 0. 


a= 1 . The N of ane kr founded only upon con- 
| 1 the expence of fitting out an expedition without a cer- 


| |  _ tain proſpect of gain, was an unſurmountable bar to his ſucces, 
. \ : | with a prince whoſe ruling paſſion was a thirſt for gold. But the 1 
2 | ſubſequent diſcoveries, made by his brother, were no ſooner 
known; than Henry began to regret his parſimony, and imme- 
diately granted a commiſſion to Sebaſtian Cabot, who ſailed in 
May 1497, and after diſcovering the iſland now called New- 
foundland, explored the coaſt as far to the ſouthward as the 
Cheſapeak, 


(%) Several Se have been made to detradt from the merit of Columbus, by infi- | 
nuating that he gained his knowledge of a weſtern continent from a pilot of Madeira, who 
N had been driven there by a ſtorm; and that he was likewiſe informed of the poſſibility of 
rreaeaching Japan by a weſtern courſe by Martin Behaim, who was his intimate friend. But, 
in juſtice to his memory, it ſhould be remarked that, notwithſtanding Behaim, with Roderic 
and Joſeph, two Jew phyſicians, agreeably to the orders of the King of Portugal, adapted 
the aſtrolabe to the purpoſes of navigation i in 1487, yet he did not make his globe until he 
went to reſide at Nuremberg in 1492 ; conſequently it is more likely that the idea of reach- 
ing Japan by a weſtern route originated with Columbus than with Behaim, as Bartholomew, 
his brother, delineated it on his map, which he preſented to the King of England in 1488. 
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Cheſapeak; being moſt undoubtedly the e original diſcoverer orf — 


the continent of America. 
1 


- IE The ee e to ſuperſede their neighbours, 
to profit by the diſcoveries which were daily made, as ſoon as it 
was known that Cabot had viſited the coaſts of Newfoundland, 


diſpatched Gaſpar de Cortereal to follow the ſame track. He 
ſailed from the Tagus in 1500, and having coaſted the eaſtern 


| fide of Newfoundland, Nil continuing his courſe to the north- 


ward, fell i in with a country which he called Terra de Labrador, 
the name it ſtill retains. Some authors contend that he ſaw the 


opening of a ſtrait, which he ſuppoſed to have communication 
with the ſea of Japan, to which he gave the name of Anian. He 


made a ſecond voyage to explore this diſcovery, but periſhed 
in the attempt, as did likewiſe Michael de Cortereal, who under- 


took the ſame voyage with two ſhips, in order to determine the 


fate of his brother. 


Spain and Portugal being envious of each others power, to 


prevent diſputes, Pope Alexander VI, drew a line to limit their 
reſpective expeditions, dividing the globe into two equal parts of 


180 degrees each, beyond which neither power was at liberty to 
extend its reſearches, This famous boundary was denominat- 
ed the linea de demarcation, and was adjuſted at Tordefillas by 
a treaty ſigned in 1494. But both' nations having reciprocally 
broken the ſtipulations agreed upon by the treaty, commiſſioners 

were 


and CORTERFAL. 
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vere appointed to adjuſt the differences, and they were at length 
finally ſettled by a treaty ſigned at Saragoſſa in 1529, by which 
It was agreed, that the limits of 1494 ſhould remain in full force, 
and that the Spaniards ſhould give up their pretenſions to the 
 Molueca Iſlands,” in conſideration of $50,000 ducats, to be paid 
them by che Court of Portugal. This agreement between the 
two Courts accounts for our not hearing of any more attempts, 
on the part of the Portugueze, to SEO a paſſage 


* | 


unn! 


| There i 18 indent; an 8 account of ; a voyage, made by. one, 


Martin Chaque, in 1555, who, according to the affidavit of one 


Cowles preſerved by Purchas, paſſed many iſlands and a gulph 
near Newfoundland, in about 59 deg: north latitude. | 5 


Mr. Buache likewiſe, in his Conſiderations Geographiques et 
Phyſiques, relates an expedition under the command of David 
Melguer, in 1660, who went from Japan to 84 deg. north lati- 

| tude, and then paſſed between Greenland and Spitzbergen. . 


The Engliſh, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, turned their at- 
tention towards America, and the government began to think of 
reaping ſome advantages from the diſcoveries of Cabot. During 
the reign of Henry VII. there appears to have been too much 

indolence in the adminiſtration to attend to concerns of this na- 
ture, and his ſucceſſor was too much involved in his wars with 
France and Scotland, and his diſputes with the Pope, to be at 


eifare to reap any nee from the diſcoveries made in the 
reign 


or (DISCOVERIES. |, 


reign of his father ( 7 © The reigns of Edward VI. and Mary 


were too ſhort for the nation to exert itſelf in any great degree. A 
company Was, howeyer, eſtabliſhed, and ſome voyages made to 
the north eaſt, under the direction of Cabot, who, was choſen 
their governor, and at whoſe inſtance che LURES were ſet on 
n Me My g Burrow, &c. l 


6 Iv 6711 5 


But! as e as Elizabeth had eſtabliſhed herſelf on the throne, 
| under her auſpices, the company began to flouriſh, and Sir Mar- 
tin Frobiſher was intruſted with the command in three ſucceſſive 


: | 


voyages, ſet on foot by them to the ngath weſt between the years 
5 1576 and 1578, 


II. In his firſt voyage, he went out with three ſmall ſhips, and 
ſaw the land, in 61 deg. north latitude, on the 11th of July, which 
he ſuppoſed to he the F rieſland heretofore diſcovered by Zeno. 


On the 28th of the ſame month, he ſaw land again, which he 


took for the coalt of Labrador diſcovered by Cortereal in 1500. 


On the 11th of Auguſt, he found himſelf in a ſtrait, and loſt a 


boat with ſome of his ſailors. Having ſeized one of the Indians, 
he returned home. or 


* 
| ö 
Dining 


eien ee wage; be arrived in the ſame ſtrait, which 
he had called Frobiſher's Straits; but finding it blocked up with 


ice 
{/) Cabot failed under the patronage of Henry the VIIth; but the Bo es expence of 


the voyage was defrayed by the mei chants of Briſtol, and in the Teign of Henty the VIIIth 


two ſhips were ſent on diſcoveries at the inſtance of Robert Thorne, of Briſtol, whoſe father 


was the chief ſupporter of Cabot's expedition. 
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ice onthe 4th of July, he was obliged. to land with his boats, and 
returned without n _ able to come to anchor. Ge 


Terre Aas ich 76 3 7 ndr n. 2 As 
7 31 " K. . 


V. The RG however, . ſatisfied. with hi ert * FR ; 


eee the country of Kathai, beſtowed upon 
the new diſcovered land the name of Meta Incognita, and or- RY 
dered him to proceed on a third voyage. with materials to build 


a fort, and te leave three ſhips with' a hundred men, under the 


command of Captains F enton, Beſt and Filpot. He failed on the 
gift of May, 1578, and diſcovered Weſt Friefland, which he 
called Weſt England. He landed here, and took. poſſeſſion of 
it, finding the huts, tents and furniture to be the ſame as he, 
had heretofore ſeen in Meta Incognita. When he arrived at 
Frobiſher's Straits, he could not penetrate through the! ice; but, 

in the attempt, loſt one of the ſhips, which contained part of the 
materials for the intended ſettlement. The Admiral ſent one of 
his veſſels into an inlet, throu gh which ſhe paſſed i into the Straits, | 
He explored the numerous iſlands in the vicinity, and came to 


an anchor in Warwick Sound. As great part of the timber for 


building the fort was loſt, he gave up the delign of leaving the 
men who were intended to winter here, and returned to Eng- 


land. On his return, the Buſs Bridgewater ſaw land in 57 deg. 
30 min. north latitude, the coaſt of which ſhe failed along for 
three days (g). | 


From 


(x) Quere, Is this the Buſs Iland fil retained in the neweſt charts ? 


1 0 


LO e Too 
From this relation it appears, that Frobiſher diſcovered a ſtrait gb. 
ſome where about the latitude of 62 deg. 30 min. This has been 
placed upon the charts in the ſouthern parts of Greenland; and, 
notwithſtanding the authority of Egede,, who, i in his Hiſtory of 


Greenland, not only from reports received from the natives, but 
- from his own ſurveys, denies the exiſtence of theſe ſtraits, yet the 


Meta Incognita has been. continued on the maps of Greenland. 
Mr. Arrowſmith lays down Frobiſher's diſcoveries on the other 
fide of Davis' Straits. In teſtimony of his accuracy, I have at- 
tended to this voyage more than- might be thought neceſſary; 
but whenever a geographer deviates from a long eſtabliſhed po. 
ſition in reſpe& to the ſituation of a country, it is neceſſary that 
the obſervations of the different explorers ſhould be thoroughly 
examined. Egede appears to have been the firſt to have ſtarted 
any objection againſt the exiſtence of theſe diſcoveries of Fro- 
biſher, in the ſouthern part of Greenland (A). If the above ac- 
count of theſe voyages be examined, Arrowſmith's lation will 
appear to be well founded, In the firſt voyage, Frobiſher ſaw 
the land, which he pn to be the F rieſland of Zeno, on the 


: bs 15 D e 


) © There are a great many inlets and rivers to be met with in Greenland, among which 
the principal is Baals River, in 64 degrees, which has been navigated 18 or 20 Norway 
miles up the country, where the firſt Daniſh ſettlement was made in 1721. In all ſea charts 

you will find laid down Frobiſher's Straits and Baer Sound, which, they pretend, form two 
large iſlands adjacent to the main land; which, I think, are not to be found, at leaſt, not 
upon the coaſt of Greenland; for I could not meet with any thing like it in the voyage I 
-© undertook, in the year 1723, ſouthward, going upon diſcoveries, though I went to 60 degrees 
8 that way; but at preſent the newer charts lay them down, the northern ſtrait in 63, the 
* ſouthern in 62 degrees. Some of the ancients, which Thermoder follows in his Greenland 
« Hiſtory, place them between 61 and 60 degrees. —Egede's Hiſtory of Greenland. 
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1 HISTORICAL ABRIDGEMENT 
ekz 11th of July, on the 28th he was on the coat of Labrador, and 
on the 11th of Auguſt he aitcard the ſtrait. In the ſecond 
| voyage he could not enter it on account of the ice. After his 
return from this voyage, the Queen gave the name of Meta In- 
| cognita to the new diſcovered country, and in the next he gave 
. the name of Weſt England to Weſt Frieſland, which he diſcovered 
on the 20th of June, where he found the huts, &c. of the natives 
fimilar to thoſe which had been ſeen before in the Meta Incog- 
nita. I think it is very clear that F robiſher went from Welt Frief- 
land, or what he then called Weſt England, in ſearch of the 
land he had formerly ſeen; as in the firſt voyage he ſaw the 
Frieſland of Zeno on the 11th of July, and touched at the Coaſt 
of Labrador on the 28th following, after which he ſaw the ſtrait , 
he called by his own name. In this ſtrait was the Counteſs of 
Warwick's Sound; and when Davis named this paſſage after- 
| wards, Lumley's Inlet, and the Cape, Warwick's F oreland, it was 7 
from the knowledge he had of Frobiſher's diſcoveries upon the 1 
ſame ſpot. = 
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Frobiſher having effected very little in theſe voyages, the at- 
tention of the company was. again turned to the proſecution of 
the diſcovery to the north eaſt. But a new aſſociation of mer- 
chants, to whom were joined ſeveral noblemen and perſons of 
property, was formed in 1585. They appointed John Davis, an 
experienced navigator, to conduct an expedition to the parts 
which Frobiſher had viſited, He continued in the command during 
three 


OF DISCCOVERIES. 


Lo vyages, and it is but juſtice to his memory to remark, that the 


reſult confirmed the opinion they had entertained of him. A to- 
lerably accurate account of theſe voyages has been preſerved by 
Hackluyt and Purchas, and.as they are of conſiderable impor- 
tance, I ſhall attempt to give a conciſe detail of them, | 
VI. He ſailed on his firſt voyage from Dartmouth, on the 7th 
June, 1585. Steering a north weſt courſe he ſaw the land on 
the 20th of July, to which, on account of its barren appearance, 
he gave the name of the Land of Deſolation. On the 29th, he 
entered Gilberts Sound, an opening on the weſt coaſt of Green- 


land, which is called by the Danes the Bay of Good Haap. 


Standing from thence acroſs the channel, which has ſince at- 
tained the name of Davis' Straits, after this navigator, he an- 
chored in Totneſs Road, in 66 deg. 40 min. north latitude, on 
the eaſtern fide of an iſland, which he called Cumberland Iſland. 
This was the northmoſt extent of his voyage; for ſailing in a 
S. S. W. direction, he ſaw the ſouth part of the iſland, which he 
named the Cape of God's Mercy, on the 11th Auguſt. Opening 
an inlet, in ſome places 20 leagues broad, he proceeded 60 leagues 


to the weſtward, where he found ſeveral {lands with a paſſage on 


both ſides of them. The tide flowed ſix or ſeven fathoms, and 


came from the eaſtward. He could get no ground with a line 
of 33o fathoms. As he continued his courſe to the ſouth-weſt, 


he met with a counter tide, which gave him great hopes of be- 


ing able to attain the object of his voyage; but thick fogs and 


D 2 bad 


J. DAVIS. 
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bad weather obliged him not only to defiſt from any further *-- 


mination, but to ſail out of the _— which he named Cumber- 
land Strait, and to return home, 


— % ” 
— 


J DAVIS. 


7 VII. He was more amply e on his fecond voyage, and : 
great expectations were formed, from the circumſtance of the 
counter tide which had checkeg his progreſs to the weſtward. He 


ſailed on this voyage a month earlier than he did the laſt year, and 
firſt made the land on the eaſt fide of Greenland, about Staten» 
boeck. Having weathered the ſouth part of the Land of Deſola- 
tion, he again touched at Gilbert's Sound, where he had refreſhed 
his crew in the former voyage. From thence he ſtretched over 
to Cumberland Straits, which he entered, and proceeded up them 
until he arrived at the iſlands where he had met with the weſtern 
tide in the preceding year, ſailing e on the north fide of them ſome 
conſiderable diſtance to the north-weſt : but the account of this 
voyage is not perfectly intelligible, from our having no aſtrono- 
mical obſervations to guide us, in determinin g how far he conti- 
nued this courſe. On his return, he viſited the coaſt of Labrador, 
and ſaw two inlets in the latitudes of 56 (i) and 54 deg. go min. 


I. DAVIS. 


—_ VIII The third voyage, which was made in 1 587, is well worthy 


our attention. He failed from Dartmouth, with three ſhips, on 


the 


(7) The inlet in 56 deg. which was ſuppoſed to have a communication with Hudſon's Bay, 
was explored in the year 1753, and found to run about 20 leagues in a north-weſt direRion ; 
a but the other, which is the Bay of Efkimaux, remains ſtill unknown, 
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OF DISCOVERIES. 


the 19 ch of May. After « third time viſiting Gilbert's Sound, in- 
ſtead of following his former tracks to Cumberland Straits, he 


went along the coaſt of Greenland to the northward, and arrived 


at Diſko, in latitude 67 deg. 40 min. where he traded with the 
natives. Continuing his courſe ſtill to the northward, his latitude 


was 72 deg. 12 min. north, on the goth of June, and the varia- 


tion 28 deg. weſt, He gave the name of London Coaſt to thoſe 
parts of the country, and a projecting point of land he called 
Hope Sanderſon. The wind at length coming to the northward, 
he was obliged to ſtand to the weſtward, which courſe he conti- 
nued for 40 leagues, when his further progreſs was ſtopped by 
the ice, which obliged him to return to the ſouthward. He went 
along the coaſt of the land which he had formerly ſeen, and 
again entered Cumberland Straits on the 20th July, ſteering to 
the weſtward, with an intention to. comply with the tenor of his 
orders, which were to proſecute his former diſcoveries, Having 
gone 60 leagues, the ſame diſtance he failed before, within the 
inlet, he arrived at the iſlands where the tide had given him 
hopes of a paſſage. The only aſtronomical obſervation that we 
have, is, that the variation was 30 deg. welt. Failing in his at- 
tempts to find a paſſage through, he returned, and went to the 
ſouthward. Between the latitude 62 and 63, he ſaw an inlet 
which he called Lumly' s Inlet (&). Continuing ſtill to the ſouth- 


ward, on his paſſage home, he diſcovered Warwick's Foreland 


and Cape Chidley, the two promontories forming the opening 
which 
(4) The inlet which Frobiſher had viſited in 1 578, Vide page 16 


J. Dv. 
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which was ſoon after vilned * Hudſon, and called after him 


The impenetrable ſecrecy which has always been obſerved by 
the Spaniards in reſpe& to their voyages of diſcovery, has pro 


vented our obtaining any perfect information, and the accidental, 


or perhaps wilful, inaccuracies which appear upon the face of 


| thoſe which have been publiſhed, have conduced to bring them 


c. WEYMOUTH 


i ——— 
— — 


1602 


into general diſcredit. As their object, however, has been the 
diſcovery of the Straits of Anian, and as thoſe Straits will be the 
ſubject of a ſeparate me, 1 ſhall defer Wow: any notice of 
them at prion. A nah £24 


The reſources of the Engliſh nation, and the whole of the ma- 
ritime ſtrength of the kingdom, being directed to repel the inva- 
fion threatened by the Spaniards with their invincible armada, 
is a probable reaſon why theſe important diſcoveries of Davis 
were not purſued. But the companies of Ruſſia and Turkey 
merchants, after ſome years, formed a joint ſtock to fit out an 


expedition under the command of George Weymouth, in 1602. 


IX. He failed on the 2d of May with two flyboats, and, after 


weathering the Orkney iſlands, ſaw the ſouth part of Greenland, 


off of which he ſounded, and found 120 fathoms of water, which 
was black and very muddy, while in other places it was perfectly 
clear, He penetrated among the ice, and had very near loſt his 


{hips 
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F/ ſhips by the burſting aſunder of an iſland very near them. He 


was often retarded by fogs, which froze as they fell. In latitude 
68 deg. 53 min. he fell in with an inlet forty leagues broad, 
through which he ſailed, weſt and by ſouth, a hundred leagues, 
The variation of the needle was 35 degrees to the welt. Being 
prevented by the crew from proceeding any further, he returned, 
and, after exploring the Labrador Coaſt, failed for England, 


This account of Weymouth's voyage has been doubted in re- 
ſpe& to the extent of his courſe, and it has been generally 
ſuppoſed that the ſtrait which he diſcovered was that which 
Hudſon ſailed through afterwards, Guided by this idea, it has 
been the opinion of moſt geographers, that, inſtead of failing as 
far to the northward as 68 deg. 53 min. he only reached as high 
as 63 deg. 53 min. and that the miſtake was owing to the lati- 
tude having been marked in figures. By which means the open- 
ing which he ſaw, and through which he ſailed a hundred leagues, 
would appear to be the entrance into Hudſon's Bay. If any de- 
pendence could be placed upon his obſervations of the variation 
of the compaſs, we might be led to conclude that he followed 
the track of Davis, and went as far to the northward as 68 deg. 
but the variation of the needle is ſo very uncertain, particularly 
near the land, in thoſe ſeas, that we can have no firm reliance 
upon the beſt obſervations, It may, however, be proper to re- 
mark, that the ſucceeding navigators only found 28 deg. in Hud- 


ſon's Straits, while Davis, a ſew years before, found go deg. in 
Cumberland 
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Cumberland Straits; and as the variation was ſtill encrealing, if | 


the obſervation could be depended upon, it would be an argu- 


2 ment in favour of his having attained to a higher degree of lati- 


tude than is generally agreed upon. 


It will here be neceſſary to remark, that the united companies 
of Ruſſia and Turkey merchants were diſappointed by the reſult 


of this voyage. They began to think, that the obſtacles, which 


the ſhips continually met with from the ice, would not only ren- 
der the paſſage precarious, but that the advantages likely to be 


gained were of leſs conſequence than had been ſuppoſed. They 


ſeem to have been led to this concluſion by the return of Ray- | 


LINDENAU and 
HALL. 


160 


mond, Lancaſter and Middleton, who had ſeverally made ſue- 
ceſsful voyages to India, by which means the paſſage by the 


Cape of Good Hope began to be better known. Queen Eliza- 


beth had likewiſe granted an excluſive charter to the merchants 


trading to the Eaſt Indies for 1 5 years, which could not fail to 
damp the ſpirit of diſcovery to the northward, The company, 


therefore, appear in conſequence to have diſſolved the joint ſtock, 
and to have diſcontinued their reſearches, 


X. In the year 1605, Chriſtian the IV. King of Denmark, fitted 


out a fleet under the command of Godſke Lindenau, with an in- 


tention to ſearch after the ancient ſettlement of Eaſt Greenland. 
The fleet conſiſted of three ſhips, two of which were under the 
command of Engliſh mariners, Hall and Knight, Lindenau at- 


tempted 
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tempted a landing on the eaſt coaſt, while Hall paſſed Cape 
F arewell, and went over to the weſt fide of Davis' Straits, 
where he firſt came to an anchor in 66 deg. 33 min. north lati- 
tude, and afterwards entered another harbour near Mount Cun- 
ningham, which he named Denmark's Haven. The utmoſt ex- 
tent of his voyage was 69 deg. north. 


XI. In the year 1606, Lindenau went again, and Hall com- 
manded one of the ſhips. They both weathered Cape Farewell; 
but how far north they proceeded is uncertain, as we have no 


accurate account of this voyage. 


In that age of enquiry, men of property were not long want- 
ing in England to revive the ſpirit of enterprize. A ſociety was 
© accordingly formed, of which Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Dudley 
Digges, Mr. Wolſtenholme, and Alderman Jones, Directors of 
the Eaſt India Company's affairs, appear to have been the prin- 


cipals. 


XII. Immediately after Knight's return from his voyage in the 
Daniſh Service, in 1605, he appears to have been ſent for by this 
ſociety, who appointed him to a command in 1606 (J). He ſailed 
from the Orkneys on the 12th of May, and was encompaſſed by 
the 1ce, on the coaſt of Labrador, in latitude 57 deg. 23 min. 


E north, 


(1) This was very early after the charter was granted to the Eaſt India at Vide 
Obſervations on theſe Voyages, i in the Memoir on the Straits of Anian. | 
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— north, by which he was drifted to the ſouthward, and his ſhip 
h being much damaged, he was obliged to run her on ſhore. While 

he was ſearching for a convenient place to repair her, he was - 

killed by a party of the natives. His death fruſtrated the inten- 

tion of the expedition, as his ſucceſſor in the command, after re- 

| pairing the ſhip at Fogo, in Newfoundland, returned to England. 


XIII. In the next year, 1607, Carſten Richards was ſent by the 
King of Denmark with another ſhip, which Hall commanded; 
but they could not get near the ſhore on account of the ice, and 
the crew mutinying, they were obliged to return without effect- 
ing a landing. 


XIV. In 1610, the Engliſh company fitted out a ſecond expe- 
dition, to the command of which they appointed Henry Hudſon, 
whoſe abilities as a navigator had been ſufficiently diſplayed, in 
three voyages he had made to the northward, prior to his engage- 
| ment with the company. 


Hudfon failed in May, 1610. The diſſentions among his crew, 
which ended at length in an open mutiny; began ſo early as the 
latter end of May, off the coaſt of Iceland. He weathered the 
Land of Deſolation on the 15th of June, and directed his courſe 
acroſs Davis' Straits, as far as the latitude 62 deg. 19 min. north, 
in which latitude he made the land. On the 8th of July, he 
named a part of the coaſt, Deſire Proyoked ; continuing to the 


weſtward 
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weſtward within the Straits, he diſcovered an opening between 
two capes, which were named after two of the gentlemen who 


were at the expence of fitting out the expedition, C. Digges and 


and C. Wolſtenholme. Paſſing through this opening, he diſco- 


vered that extenſi ve bay, which has been ſince called after his 
name. Following the direction of the coaſt, with hopes of effect- 
ing a paſſage, the ice ſet in, and obliged him to ſeek for a har- 
bour upon the eaſtern ſhore, where he might moſt ſecurely paſs 
the winter. This long ſeaſon of inaftivity gave full ſcope to the 
mutinous inclinations of the crew, and immẽdiately aſter they 
failed, finding that Hudſon meant to continue his reſearches, they 
forced him and eight others into a ſmall boat, and left them to 
their fate. In their return home, the mutineers ran the ſhip 
aſhore to the ſouthward of D1gges' Iſland, when, according to the 
narrative which was afterwards publiſhed by one of them, named 
Habakkuk Pricket, they found the tide to flow from the weſtward. 


XV. To render aſſiſtance to the unfortunate Hudſon, in caſe 


he ſhould have ſurvived, as his misfortunes could not fail to in- 
tereſt his employers, independent of the freſh hopes which were 
excited by his diſcoveries, was a ſufficient inducement for the 
company. to continue their reſearches. Prince Henry's name was 
added to the liſt of adventurers, by whoſe aſſiſtance, Purchas 


ſays, © they purſued the action in more royal faſhion, with greater 


ſhipping, under the command of a worthy ſeaman, ſervant to 
Prince Henry, Captain Thomas Button,” 
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| Button ſailed in May, 1612, as early after the fate of Hudſon 
was known as the ſeaſon would admit. After paſſing Digges' 


Iſland, he ſaw the land to the weſtward, which he named Carey 
Swan's Neſt, Steering thence to the ſouth weſt, he again ſaw the 


land i in latitude 60 deg. 40 min. north, which, as it appeared to 
ſet aſide the idea of a paſſage that way, he named Hopes Checked. 


Upon the approach of winter, he. ſecured his ſhip in an harbour, 


in latitude 57 deg. 10 min. north, which he called Port Nelſon, 
after his mate. He named the bay Button's Bay, and to the 


whole of the coaſt he gave the name of New Wales. The winter 


being paſſed, he again proceeded to the northward on diſcoveries, 
as high as the latitude 65 deg. north, when being ſtopped by the 
ice, he called that part Ne Plus Ultra, and returned to England. 


XVI. Hall, after he left the ſervice of Denmark, returned to 


England, and was fitted out at Kingſton upon Hull for the 


Greenland ſeas. He came to an anchor in Cocking Sound, in 


65 deg. 20 min. north latitude, on the weſt coaſt of Greenland, 


on the 19th of July, and went from thence to Rommel's Fiord, 
on the ſame coaſt, in 67 deg. north, where he was killed by one 
of the natives, in revenge, as it was ſuppoſed, for carrying off his 
brother, when in the Daniſh ſervice, in 1606, On account of the 
death of Hall, the ſhips were obliged to leave the coaſt and re- 


turn to England, after having made a ſearch for minerals with- 


out ſucceſs. 


OF DISCOVERIES. 


XVII. In 16 14, the company fitted out Captain Gibbons in the 
Diſcovery, the ſame ſhip in which Button had made the preced- 
ing voyage; but upon his approach to Hudſon's Straits, he was 
ſurrounded by ice, and the current drifted him to the ſouthward, 
ſo that he was obliged to put into a bay on the Labrador coaſt, in 
58 deg. 30 min. north latitude, which was called Gibbons' Hole. 
In this bay he was detained ſo long, that he was obliged to give 
over all thoughts of any further attempt, and return to England. 


XVIII. Although the adventurers experienced a very conſi- 
derable loſs by the death of their patron, Prince Henry, yet they 
continued their exertions. For notwithſtanding the preceding 
voyage had been the means of aſcertaining that the ſea, into 
which Hudſon had failed, was bounded to the weſtward by a 
tract of land between the latitudes of 57 and 65 deg. north, and 
conſequently their hopes of finding a paſſage in that place were 
diminiſhed ; yet, in 1615, they fitted out the ſame ſhip, and the 
command of her was given to Robert Bylot, William Baffin 
being appointed to act as pilot or mate, both of whom were ex- 
perienced navigators, and had been with Button in the preceding 


VOyage. 


They ſailed the 18th of April, and anchored in a harbour on 


the weſtern fide of Reſolution Iſland the 27th of May, where 
they found the tide to flow five fathoms, and the variation to be 


24 deg. weſt; continuing their courſe to the weſtward, along the 
the 
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the north ſhore of Hudſon's Straits, on the 1ſt of July they dif. 
covered a groupe of iſlands, which, from the violence of the tide, 
were called the Mill Iſlands. Standing on to the north weſt, they 
ſaw land again in latitude 65 deg. north, which was-called Cape 


Comfort ; as they proceeded, they ſhoaled their water in latitude 


65 deg. 25 min. north, and as the land trended to the north caf}, 
they loſt all hopes of making a paſſage; it was therefore reſolved 


to give up any further attempt. After having determined that 
the flood came from the ſouth eaſt, and the ebb from the north- 


ward, they repaſſed the traits, and returned home. 


XIX. Notwithſtanding, like their predeceſſors, they had failed 


in attaining their object in this voyage, yet the company vere ſo 


well ſatisfied with their conduct, and formed ſuch expectation 
from the report they made, chat they reſolved to fit them out 
again the next year; and they accordingly failed ſo early as the 
26th March. It appears, that they did not make the land, until 
they got ſo high within Davis' Straits as the latitude 65 deg. 
20 min. north, and did not come to an anchor until they entered 
a ſound in latitude 70 deg. 20 min. north, on chat part of the 
weſt coaſt of Greenland which had been before named by Davis 
the London Coaſt; in this ſound they found the tide to riſe only 


eight or nine feet, They reached Sanderſon's Hope, the moſt 


northern extreme of former diſcoveries, ſo early as the goth of 
May, which lies in latitude 72 deg. 20 min. north; about eight 
leagues further to the northward they fell in with ſome iſlands, 


to 
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to which, on account of ſeeing none but female inhabitants, they g.. 


gave the name of Womens Illes. 

Very ſoon after their departure from theſe iflands, they found 
their further progreſs impeded by the ice, which obliged them 
to come to an anchor in a ſound, in latitude 79 deg. 45 min. 
north, where they traded with the natives for ſeal ſkins and the 
horns of the ſea unicorn, whence it obtained the name of Horn 
Sound. In a few days the ice began to diſperſe, when they got 
under weigh; but as the wind was contrary, they could not fol- 
low the direction of the coaſt, but were obliged to ſtand to the 
weſtward, 20 leagues beyond Womens Ifles, where the ſea was 
open and clear from ice. In latitude 96 deg. 35 min. north, they 
named a projecting part of the land Cape Digges, twelve leagues 
from which was a conſiderable inlet, where the current was ſo 
ſtrong, as to drive the ſhip from the two anchors by which ſhe 
rode. This inlet, which extends itſelf into the land in ſeveral di- 


rections, obtained the name of Wolſtenholm's Sound. 


In latitude 77 deg. 3o min. and 78 deg. they ſaw two inlets, 
which they called Smith's and Whale Sound; between theſe two 
inlets is an iſland, which they named Hakluyt's Iſland. In Smith's 
Sound the variation was found to be 56 deg. weſt; ftanding along 
the land to the ſouth weſt, they ſaw two more large inlets, to 


which they gave the names of Jones and Lancaſter's Sounds. 
To the ſouthward of Lancaſter's Sound they were prevented ſee- 
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ing che land on account * the ice, until they arrived in latitude 
71 deg. 16 min. north, when it was ſeen extending in a ſouth” 
eaſterly dired ion, as far as the latitude 70 deg, go min. But they 
could not follow its direction for the ſame reaſon, being obliged 
to ſteer to the eaſtward, and did not get fight of it again until 
the 24th of July, when they were in latitude 68 deg. 41 min. 
north. This proved to be the north part of Davis' Cumberland 
Iſles, they having paſſed the ſtrait between them and James' 
Iſland (m), which has been ſince called Bafhn's Straits, After re- 
freſhing themſelves on the weſt coaſt of Greenland, they finiſhed 
this important voyage, arriving ſafe, the goth of Auguſt, in Do- 
ver Road. This appears to have been the laſt expedition fitted 
out under the patronage of this company, 


XX. Until the voyages of Fox and James, in the year 1631, 
there is no account of any other attempt being made from Eng- 
land, excepting a very imperfe& relation, by Fox, of a Captain 
Hawksbridge, who went as far as the latitude 65 deg. north, into 
the inlet, where Bylot failed in his firſt voyage; but in what year, 
or at whoſe expence, we are not informed, Ty 
| XXI. The 

(m) From want of accuracy in the early navigators, great confuſion prevails in the geo- 
graphy of this part of the world. Every one has followed his own idea. Moſt geographers 
have laid down a groupe of iſlands between Greenland and the Cumberland Iſlands of Davis. 


Among them the name of D' Anville bears a reſpectable authority. But in the new map of 
the world, by Arrewſmith, theſe iſlands are omitted, and the Straits of Davis and Baffin have 


no diſtinction, Cape Bedford, which made the ſouth cape of James? Iſlands, being transferred 


to the north eaſt part of the Cumberland Iſles ; at the ſame time, a point due eaſt from this 
Cape, and in the middle of Davis“ Straits, is laid down, as having been ſeen by Lieutenant 
Charleſon, in the ſloop Jackall, in 1787, 


U 


o DISCOVERIES, 
XxX. The Court of Denmark being induced to profit by the 
diſcoveries of Hudſon, fitted out two ſhips in the year 1619, 


under the command of Jens Munck. They ſailed from Elſineur 
on the 16th of May, and on the 2oth of June ſaw Cape Fare- 
well. Munck gave the name of Mare Chriftianum to the northern 
parts of Hudſon's Bay, and the ſouthern parts he called Mare 
Novum, and, at the ſame time, he gave the name of Fretum 
Chriſtiani to Hudſon's Straits. They met with ſo much ice in the 
Welcome, in the latitude of. 63 deg. 20 min. north, that they 
were obliged to put into an harbour, where they wintered. From 
the great mortality among the crew during the winter, Munck 
was obliged to leave one of his ſhips in this harbour, to which 
he gave his own name. After a variety of diſtreſſes, he arrived 
ſafe, with only two ſailors, in Copenhagen, without making any 
further diſcoveries. | 


XXII. Lucas Fox, in conjunction with one Sterne, who followed 
the profeſſion of making globes, had collected all the informa- 
tion they were able, of the progreſs which had been made in the 
preceding voyages, from whence they drew ſeveral reaſons for 
the probable exiſtence of a paſſage in thoſe places where the na- 
vigators had been diſappointed in tracing the coaſt. Their ob- 
| ſervations were conſidered, to be ſo well founded, that Henry 
Briggs, the mathematician, Sir John Brooke, Sir John Wolſten- 
holme, and Sir James Roe, were induced to form a fund to fit 
out another expedition; and the King, upon their repreſenta- 
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north; on the 15th of July he made Saliſbury and Nottingham 
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tions, aided them with a ſhip of go tons, called the Charles, which | 
was victualled for 18 months. | 


*. 


Thus pe F OX fot fil 1 ee on the 5th of May, 
1631, and ſaw land the goth of June, in latitude 62 deg. 25 min. 


Iſlands, but was obli ged to go to the ſouthward of them, on ac- 
count of the ice, the ebb bringing it from the north weſt. He 


made Cape Pembroke, and ſteered to the ſouthward into Hud- 
ſon's Bay, and then changed his courſe to the weſtward, anchor- 
ing at what is now called Marble Iſland. Proceeding up the 


ſound, between the land of Carey Swan's Neſt and che weſtern 
coaſt, which 1s called the Welcome, he found the tide to oats 
in height, the farther he went. On the gth of Auguſt, he re- 


turned to the ſouthward, and anchored, for a few days, in Nel- 


ſon River. 


Hitherto he had done little more than follow the track of 
Button. From this place he ſtcered to the eaſtward, diſcovering 
the land as far as Cape Henrietta Maria, in latitude 55 deg. 
10 min. north, without having ſeen any proſpe& of an opening 
to the weſtward. He was now induced to make a freſh attempt 


beyond Nottingham Iſland, where he had been prevented before 
from getting to the northward by the ice. On the 7th of Sep- 


tember, he ſaw Carey Swan's Neſt, and reached the Mill Iſles by 


: the 1 5th. Three days after, he diſcovered two capes, bearing 


north 
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or DISCOVERIES. 
north and ſouth from each other, which he named King Charles 
Promontory and' Cape Maria; the firſt is in latitude 64 deg. 
46 min. and the latter in 65 deg. 13 min. On the 20th, he fell 
in with another head land, ſome leagues within the arctic circle, 
which obtained the name of Lord Weſton's Portland; a little 
further to the northward of this laſt cape, the land ſtretches away 
to the ſouth eaſt, The winter approaching faſt, he was obliged 
to deſiſt from continuing his courſe, on which account he called 
this part Fox's Fartheſt. He left Hudſon's Straits the 5th of 
October, and arrived in the Downs on the giſt of the ſame 


month. 


Fox was of opinion, from the obſervations which he made 
during this voyage, that there was a great proſpect of a paſſage 
by the Welcome, on account of the tide riſing higher there than 
in any other part of the bay. 


XXIII. While Fox was fitting out for this voyage, the mer- 
chants of Briſtol diſpatched Thomas James, to follow the ſame 
track. James was a very accurate obſerver, and his journal, 
which was publiſhed in 1633, contains a variety of judicious re- 
marks, from which Mr. Boyle confeſſes he took many paſſages 
with regard to the ſtate of the atmoſphere ; but as it contains 
little more than an enumeration of the hardſhips which the crew 


ſuffered during the winter, they were obliged to paſs in the bot- 


tom of the bay, which, from this commander's name, has been 
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| The civil war which broks out in England, ſoon after the re- 
turn of Fox and James, prevented any further attempts being 
made; and as a charter was granted, as early after the reſtoration 
as 1669, to Prince Rupert and are giving them an excluſive | 
right to the country and trade, a total check was given to the 
ſpirit of diſcovery, which, from the enterpriſing genius of the na- 
tion, would no doubt have revived, as ſoon as it had recovered 
from the anarchy and confuſion, into which it had been thrown 


by the late revolution in its government. 


XXIV. This charter was granted, in conſequence of their ha- 
ving undertaken, at their own coſts and charges, to diſcover a 
paſſage to the ſouth ſeas. Through the intereſt of Prince Rupert, 
the Nonſuch ketch, one of the King's veſſels, was fitted out for 
this purpoſe, and Captain Zachary Gillam was appointed to 
command the expedition, 


All the accounts of this voyage agree that he reached the lati- 
tude of 75 deg. north, in ſearch of a paſſage, after which he went 
into the bay where James had wintered in 1631. Here he like- 

wiſe 

(=) It ſhould be obſerved, that James, not only in his paſſage out, but likewiſe on his re- 


turn home, made an attempt, to enter the inlet where Fox did, to the northward of the Mill 
Iſlands, and effected a paſſage as far as Bylot and Hawksbridge had done before. 
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wiſe wintered in a river, which, from the patron of thi expedi- 
tion, was named Prince Rupert's River. At this place he built a 
fort, in which he left a garriſon on his return to England in 


1669. 


1 have never been able to obtain, any original account of this 
voyage to determine, what courſe Gillam followed while he was 
in ſearch of a paſſage, ſo as to reach ſo high a latitude in Baffin's 
Bay. But in a publication of 1711, containing an account of 
Narbrough's voyage to the coaſt of Chili, and Wood's attempt to 
diſcover a paſſage by the north eaſt, the editor has given a very 
ſhort account, by way of introduction, of voyages to the north- 
ward. Treating of Gillam's voyage, he ſays, © In the year 1667, 
* this deſign was renewed, -and undertaken by ſeveral of the no- 
* bility of England, and merchants of London, who equipped 
* and ſent out Zachariah Gillam commander, in the Nonſuch 
© ketch. He paſſed THROUGH Hudſon's Straits, THEN into Baffin's 
* Bay, to the latitude of 75 deg. north; from thence ſoutherly to 
* the latitude of 31 deg. or thereabouts, in a river now called 
* Prince Rupert's River.” And the editor of Churchill's voyages, 
in the introductory diſcourſe, obſerves, that in 1667, © Zachariah 
* Gillam, in the Nonſuch ketch, paſſed through Hudſon's Straits, 


© and Zhen into Baffin's Bay, to 75 deg. of latitude, and thence 
4 ſoutherly into 51 degrees.“ 


If theſe accounts be accurately copied from the original jour- 
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E. wilt of Gillam, and of which I ſee no reaſon: to entertain any 
doubt, the circumſtance of his havin g paſſed through Hudſon's 


have gone as high as Lancaſter Sound, which is — to be 


place as Fox did, and they have had their doubts, whether that 


cuting the object of their charter, their whole attention was 


taken up in carrying on a trade with the natives for furs; as it 
for that purpoſe for full 30 years, when they ſent a ſhip and 


never returned, and no account was ever heard of their fate. 
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Straits, before he went into Baffin's Bay, is well worth attending 
to; for if this were really the fact, he muſt have followed the 
ſame track which Fox did, during the latter part of his voyage 
in 1631; and, after paſſing beyond the extent of Fox's courſe, | 


between 74 and 75 degrees north latitude,” 


Now, I believe, it has been a generally received opinion among 
geographers, that no perſon went ſo far to the northward in that 


inlet had any communication with Baffin's Bay. The firſt diſ- 
coverers of Baffin's Bay have been likewiſe ſuppoſed, to be the 
only perſons who have ever navigated thoſe. ſeas. But, if theſe 
accounts be true, Gillam not only went into the bay, but he like- 
wiſe found a paſſage into it where Bylot and Bafhn failed in their 
firſt voyage, in the year 1615. 


XXV. The company being thus eſtabliſhed, inſtead of proſe- 


does not appear, that they ever attempted any thing like a voyage 


ſloop under the command of Knight and Barlow, in 1719, who 


XXVII. Some 
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-XXVI Some vague reports of the Indians un room to hope 
that they had eſcaped from ſhipwreck, and were ſtill alive ſome- 
where about the latitude of 63 deg. north. In conſequence of 
theſe reports, Captain Scroggs ſailed in a floop from Churchill 


River, in 1722. In latitude 62 deg. 48 min. he found, driftmg | 
in the ſea, part of a foremaſt, which was the only mark left of 
their miſerable fate (o). After this, Scroggs proceeded for the 


Welcome, and came'to an anchor in Piſtol Bay. 


The northern Indians, who came down to the company's fac- 
tories to trade, had given an account of a copper mine, eaſy to 
be worked, which was to be found upon the coaſt. Two of theſe 
Indians, Scroggs had on board with him. They had drawn a line 
of the coaſt from Churchill to this part, which, as far as they had 
proceeded, correſponded with its real ſituation. While they con- 
tinued at anchor here, one of the Indians wiſhed to be diſmiſſed ; 
as, according to his account, he was within a few days journey 
of his place of abode, informing them, at the ſame time, that the 
ſhip could not go any further on account of a ridge of rocks, 
which would obſtru& her paſſage, and over which a boat could 


only find a ſufficient depth of water. On this account "ROY re- 


turned to Churchill. 
XXVII. To 


(0) It is now pretty well aſcertained, that Knight and Barlow were ſhipwrecked on Marble 
Iſland, as the remains of the wreck have been ſeen ; and Mr. Duncan, who was lately em- 
ployed by the company on ſurvey, informs me, that he not only ſaw part of the wreck, but 
ſuch appearances of hewn timber as led him to ſuppoſe, ſome of them muſt have ſurvived the 
loſs of the ſhips, and afterwards attempted to build a veſſel, to convey them from the iſland, 
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xxVII. To civilize his ſubjekts, and give reſpeRability to 


| Ruſſia as a maritime power, was a deſign worthy the mind of the 


immortal Peter. But the prejudices» of the nation would ſoon 


have deſtroyed the fabric he left, if his ſucceſſors had not fortu- 


nately poſſeſſed a greatneſs of mind equal to the emulation of 


his glory. In 1738, an expedition was ſet on foot under the 


command of Captain Behring, which determined, that the two 


continents of Aſia and America approximated each other within 


a few leagues. And, in 1741, the ſame commander, in conjunc- 
tion with Tſchirikoff, viſited the coaſt of America betwen the la- 
titudes of 56 and 59 deg. north. Under the direQion of the pre- 
ſent Empreſs, different commanders have ſucceſlively diſcovered 
the Aleutian, Andreanoff and Fox Iſlands, to the whole of which, 
Ruſſian geographers have, very properly, given the name of the 
Catherina Archipelago (). 


xxviIl. The probability of a paſſage, through the Welcome, 
was ſtrongly contended for by Mr. Arthur Dobbs (g). In 1741, 
he puſhed his repreſentations to government ſo ſtrenuouſly, and 


formed 


( ) One of the ſtaple commodities of Ruſſia being furs, they have formed ſettlements for 
collecting them, even on the very inhoſpitable ſhores of Spitzbergen. The ſettlers are re- 
lieved once in two years ; and, according to Mons. Pages, they even ſent ſome ſhips of war 
into thoſe ſeas a few years ſince, ſo mindful is the policy of Ruſſia, as he properly remarks, 
to her affairs, as, amidſt the concerns of ſuch an extenſive empire, not to neglect, a few mi- 
ſerable hunters ſcattered in thoſe frozen regions of the north. 


(g) Mr. Dobbs” attention was drawn to this object ſo early as the year 1733, and by re- 
peatedly ſoliciting the company, he at length ob/iged them, to get rid of his importunities, 
| j (for 


OF DISCOVERIES, 
formed ſo powerful a party in his favour, that Sir Charles Wa- 
ger, who then preſided at the Admiralty, was induced to fit out 
two veſſels, one of which was the Furnace, a bomb ketch, and 
the other a pink, called the Diſcovery ; the command of the firſt 
was given to a Captain Middleton, and the other to one Moore. 
Middleton, who was the principal officer, had for ſeveral years 
ſailed as commander of a ſhip in the ſervice of the Hydſon's Bay 
Company. He was acknowledged by every body to have been 
a man of very great abilities, and the moſt proper perſon, 
from his local knowledge, to conduct a voyage of that nature. 
Mr. Dobbs had received conſiderable information from Middle- 
ton, and it was at his inſtance that Sir Charles Wager appointed 


him to command the expedition. 


The arguments of Mr. Dobbs were founded on the voyages of 
Button and Fox, the only perſons who had navigated the Wel- 
come. Both of them had obſerved the tides to riſe higher in pro- 
portion as they proceeded to the northward, whence they were of 
opinion, that there was great proſpect of an opening by purſuing 
this route. He had likewiſe been at great pains to collect infor- 


mation from Indians trading to the factories, which led him to 


conclude, that, ſome diſtance to the northward, there was an 
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(for it does not appear on the face of their tranſactions, in this or any other expedition, that 
it was ever ſeriouſly their intention to eff: & a diſcovery) to ſend two ſmall veſſels in the year 
1737. They went no further than 62 deg. 30 min. north latitude, where they ſaw the iſlands 


about Corbet's and Rankin's Inlets, and found the tide to riſe 12 feet, flowing from the 
north, _ This is all that has ever tranſpired from this voyage, 
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opening communicating with a collection of water which had a 
direction conſiderably to the ſouthward and weſt of Churchill, 
affording ſtrong probability of a paſſage (7). 


The ſhips were fitted out with proviſions and ſtores for two 


ſeaſons, and they were, if neceſſary, to winter at Churchill. On 
the iſt of July, 1742, they failed from Churchill to the north- 
ward, and, accordiny to his inſtructions, he ſteered for Marble 
Iſland, where he arrived ſo early as the 4th. On the 1 5th follow- 
ing, 2 point of land was ſeen, which was called Cape Dobbs. To 
the north weſt of this cape, he diſcovered a very conſiderable in- 
let, which he explored with great perſeverance, until the water 
was found to be brackiſh, After ſome weeks ſpent in this inlet, 
which was called Wager River, he ſteered along the coaſt to the 
north eaſt, round a cape, which he called Cape Hope, as the 
land from thence trended away to the weſtward; but it was found 
to terminate in a large bay, in which no opening could be found, 
excepting a ſtrait, in the latitude 67 deg. north, about 18 or 20 
leagues in length, running to the ſouth eaſt, which divided the 
land of Carey Swan's Neſt from the north main, by which means 
it was diſcovered, that the eaſtern part of the Welcome was an 


illand. 


(7) Indian information has been laughed at: but I am among thoſe who do not wiſh 
wholly to rejeR it. It is from want of ſufficient knowledge of their language in as, and not 
from a deficiency in geographical knowledge in hem, that miſtakes have been made. Time 
and further inveſtigation of the country have ſhewn that theſe Indians were correct. A con- 
fiderable lake, called the Shethany, which communicates with the ſea at Seal River, appears 
to be the collection of water they underſtood him to be enquiring after. 


OF DISCOVERIES. 
iſland. The bay was accordingly called Repulſe Bay. The flood 
tide came through the ſtrait from the ſouth eaſt, and the ice was 


ſo firmly fixed from fide to fide, that there was no probability of 


ſucceeding in any attempt to pals it. 


It appears that Middleton, as well as Scroggs, had carried 

with him two northern Indians, to direct him in his route to the 
copper mine. Theſe Indians were well acquainted with the coaſt 
as far as Marble Iſland; but as they went beyond that to the 


northward, it became very clear, that they were totally ignorant 


of their ſituation, and repeatedly preſſed to return to Marble 


Iſland, which ſeemed to be the extent of their knowledge in that 
direction. Middleton returned to England in the latter end of 
the year. 
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XXIX. The diſpute which aroſe in conſequence of the event MOORE and 


of this voyage, between Mr. Dobbs and Captain Middleton, is 
very well known. The arguments adduced by the former were 
ſo generally credited, that the ſum of ten thouſand pounds, in 
ſhares of an hundred pounds each, was ſubſcribed in order to fit 
out an expedition, which might finally determine the queſtion. 
Moore, who commanded one of the veſſels which went with 
Middleton, was appointed to command the Dobbs galley, and 
the other veſſel, which was called the California, was given to 
one Smith. Their conduct was ſubject to the controul of a 
council, appointed by the ſubſcribers for that purpoſe. 


G 2 The 
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r | The two ſhips ſailed on the 2oth of May, 1746. In this expe- 


8 


dition, it was likewiſe thought neceſſary, that they ſhould winter 1. 
at Port Nelſon. The 24th of June, 1747, they departed on their 
voyage. Near Marble Iſland an inlet was ſeen by the perſons 
| detached i in the boats, which was called Bowden's by ſome, after 
the mate of the California, and by others it was named the Cheſ- 
terfield Inlet. They afterwards went into Wager River, and 
ſailed up as far as they could with ſafety with the ſhips, and then 
diſpatched the boats to explore the ſource of it. The boats pro- 
ceeded until it was found to terminate in a freſh water lake, into 
which, at high water, the tide flowed from the inlet ; two ſmall 
rivers, from a lake to the ſouth weſt, falling into it at the weſt 
end. The object of the voyage being completed, the ſhips re- 
turned without making any further attempts, and arrived in Eng- 
land in the autumn of the ſame year. 


— 


The fate of poor Middleton is to be lamented. The event of 
this voyage evinced the malevolence of his enemies, and ſatisfied 
the world of the integrity of his conduct, and accuracy of his 
obſervations ; ; but being neglected by the Admiralty, and de- 
prived of his employ under the company, borne down by the 
weight of his misfortunes, he retired to a village near Gainſbo- 
rough, where he died in diſtreſs ſome few years ſince. Anxious 
to ſupport a character which he was conſcious had been unjuſtly 
attacked, he expended the little property he had ſaved, and was 
at length obliged to * of Sir Godfrey Copley's medal, 


which 
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which had been preſented to him by the Royal Society, for a 
paper they thought worthy of that mark of their approbation. 


The company continued to enjoy the profits ariſing from their 
trade for a long time, without entertaining any thoughts of ma- 
king diſcoveries. The Indians brought their furs down to the 
different ſettlements, ſo that they were totally unacquainted with 
the interior parts of the country, excepting by the information 
they could receive from them during their annual viſits; but the. 
French having extended their reſearches by the upper lakes of 
Canada, and having likewiſe eſtabliſhed poſts there, for the pur- 
poſe of more effectually cultivating their trade with the northern 
nations of Indians, they were obliged, in order to counterbalance 
the advantages thus gained by their rivals, to form ſettlements 
farther back, and faQors were accordingly ſent to receive thoſe 
furs for which the Indians had begun to find a nearer market. 


XXX. After an interval of twenty years, they were, however, <rornn 


17641762 | 


rouſed by the general opinion, that the opening into Cheſterfield 
Inlet afforded conſiderable proſpect of a paſſage. A ſloop was 
accordingly diſpatched, under the command of Captain Chriſto. 
pher, for determining this point, in the year 1761. 


On his return, he reported, that he had navigated the inlet for 
more than 150 miles, in a weſterly direction, until he found the 
water nearly freſh, but that he had not ſeen the end of it. To 


preclude 
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preclude every opportunity of cavil, he was ſent again the next 
year, in company with Mr. Norton, in a tender, with orders to 
trace it to its ſource, if prafticable. The event of this voyage 
was, that they found a freſh water lake emptied itſelf into the 
inlet, which lake was ſurveyed: by the tender, and found to be 


twenty-four leagues in length, and fix or ſeven in breadth. They 
perceived themſelves to be landlocked on every point of the 


. compals, except to the weſtward : here they ſaw the mouth of a 
river, 


They likewife ſurveyed this river in their boat, until they were . 
topped by four falls, one over the other; over which they could 
not find water enough to go any further. A party was landed, 
who, following its banks above the falls for ſome miles, obſerved 


ſeveral ridges of rocks extending from fide to ſide, which were 
in moſt places dry. | 


XXXI. The ſpecimens of pure copper ore, which the Indians 


repeatedly brought to the factory at Churchill, left no room to 


doubt of the veracity of the reports, which had been received for 
ſeveral years, concernirg a mine of that metal. They agreed in 
all their ſeparate accounts, that it. was ſituated near the ſurface 
of the ground, at the mouth of a river which emptied itſelf into 
the frozen ocean. To aſcertain the exact ſituation of this river 
was an object of conſiderable importance, as it was ſuppoſed that 


it would remove every idea of a paſſage to the ſouthward of the 
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ſpob' at which it ſhould be-found to fall into the ſea. To ſettle 
this point, Mr. Hearne, one of the company s ſervants, was diſ- 


patched by land in 1771, with ſome of the northern Indians, to 


' 


ſurvey and determine its ſituation. 


- He built canoes in the computed latitude and longitude of 


62 deg. 57 min. north, and 18 deg. weſt from Churchill. Having 


traverſed a chain of lakes, on the 2 iſt of June, he arrived at an 
Indian ſettlement, called Congecathawhachaga, the latitude of 


which he determined, by aſtronomical. obſervations, to be in 


68 deg. 46 min. north, and, by computation, 24 deg. 2 min. weſt 
from the meridian of Churchill. This place 1s near a lake which 
diſcharges its waters by a river, according to the Indian accounts, 
in an eaſterly direction, and communicates with the ſea. Mr. 
Hearne does not appear to have taken any other obſervation to 
ſettle his track, than that which has been before mentioned. So 
that the exact latitude, in which the mouth of the copper mine 
river is ſituated, is rather uncertain; but he thinks himſelf, that, 


from the accuracy of his remarks in his rate of travelling, he 


cannot err more than 20 miles, when he fixes it in 72 deg. north 


latitude (s). The longitude muſt, however, be left to future ob- 


ſervers 


) Mr. Hearne's quadrant was damaged by ſome accident, ſo that there appears to be an 
inaccuracy in his obſervations. This defect has been examined into, and it is ſuppoſed that 
the latitudes ſhould be reduced about a degree further ſouth. This journal never was made 
public during his life ; but I am informed, the manuſcript is purchaſed by Mr. Wales, who 


intends committing it to the preſs. It will be a curious recital of almoſt unparalleled a- 
ſhips in the frozen regions he viſited, 
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ſervers, as his weſting, through the whole of his journey, dos 
not, in any inſtance, appear to be regulated, further than by com- 


putation. Having finiſhed the object of his j journey, he returned 


by a route which carried him in a direction to the weſtward of 
his former track The moſt remarkable circumſtance i in his re- 


turn is, that he paſſed a lake, named by him the Arathapeſcow, 8 
which, from the accounts of the Indians, is one of the largeſt in 


the continent, being 400 miles, or more, from eaſt to weſt (t). 


XXXII. The expeditions of che Ruſſians, from che coaſt of 
Kamchatſka, excited the jealouſy of the Court of Spain. The 
whole coaſt being defenceleſs, they eſtabliſhed poſts at Monterey 
and St. Franciſco, in the year 1769, and, in the year 1775, ſome 
ſhips were ſent out by the Viceroy of Mexico, under the com- 
mand of Don Bruno Heceta. . From ſome circumſtances, it ap- 
pears, that an expedition had been fitted out in the preceding 
year; but we have no account of it. Heceta ſailed, from the 
port of Saint Blas, on the 16th of March. On the gth of June, 
they put into an harbour in 41 deg. 7 min. north latitude, which 
they named de la Trinidad. They failed again from this har- 
bour, and, after attempting to land on an iſland, which they 
called de Dolores, they made the land on the 17th of Auguſt, in 
57 deg. 2 min. north latitude, which they called Cabo del En- 


ganno, 


(:) This lake has been partly ſurveyed by the Canadian traders from Montreal, fince Mr. 
Hearne's expedition, and called the Great Slave Lake. Another collection of water to the 
ſouthward, which diſcharges itſelf into this lake, is called Arabaſka, or, as Mr. Hearne 
underſtood the Indians, Arathapeſcow. 
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ganno, ad the mountain of Elias, which Behring had diſcovered 
before, was called de St. Hyacintho. Near this cape they en- 
tered two harbours, called Guadaloupe and de Remedios, taking 


poſſeſſion of the country in the name of the King of Spain. On 
their return they wooded and watered in a harbour called Bu- 
| karelli, in 55 deg. 17 min. north latitude. They were much 


afflicted by the ſcurvy in their voyage home, but got ſafe back to 


St. Blas on the 16th of November, in the ſame year. 


XXXIII. Captain Cook, with an ardour and perſeverance. 


Hardly ever equalled, had already determined the nonexiſtence 


of a ſouthern continent. As a reward for his ſervices, he was 


appointed, ſoon after his return from this voyage, one of the 
Captains of Greenwich hoſpital. But his Majeſty, ſtimulated by 
the zeal for diſcovery which will make his name famed in the 
annals of navigation, called him from his retirement once more, 
to accept a command, and endeayour to terminate the diſpute 
about the exiſtence of a north-weſt paſſage. | 


In this expedition, he was to follow a track hitherto unat- 
tempted by any Engliſh navigator, and notwithſtanding he failed 
in the attempt, yet, in following his orders, he ſhewed a zeal to 
determine the queſtion, equal to that which ſo remarkably diſ- 
tinguiſhed him in his former voyage. Theſe orders appear to 
have been framed, from a compariſon of the diſcoveries of 
Middleton and Moore with the journals of Chriſtopher and 

H ; Hearne. 
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Moore had fully ſettled, that Wager Inlet, which 
Middleton difcovered, was impaſſable; and Chriſtopher, in 1762, 
had aſcertained the extent of the Cheſterfield Inlet, the mouth of 
which was ſeen by Moore, in 1746. Hence it was concluded, 
that there could be no proſpect of ſucceſs to the ſouthward of 
the latitude 67 deg. north. This opinion ſeemed to be further 


Hearne. 


confirmed by Hearne's journey to the copper mine river, parti- 


cularly as the Ruſſians, under Behring, had ſeen, what was ſup- 


poſed to be the weſtern coaſt of the continent, in ſo. high a lati- 
tude as 65 deg. north. 


In conſequence of this received opinion, Cook vas directed to 
fall in with the coaſt of New Albion, apd explore it to the north- 
ward; but not to ſpend ſo much time in examining it, as to pre- 
vent him from being in the latitude of 65 deg. north by July. 
From this latitude he was to endeavour, to. penetrate by any 
opening he might find, which, trending to the eaſtward, might 
give him any proſpe& of a paſſage into Baffin's Bay. Conform- 
ing ſtrictly to the letter of his inſtructions, he made no attempts 


to examine thoſe inlets, which bear the names of Defuca and 


Defonte, but made the beſt of his way to the place of his deſti- 


The event of this voyage is well known; but before I diſmiſs 


the ſubjeR, I cannot help remarking how unfortunate it is to the 


cauſe of geography, that the prejudices of this celebrated navi- 


gator 
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gator ſhould ſo far accord with the opinion which operated in 
the conſtrution of his orders. That theſe prejudices influenced 
his conduct, when near thoſe latitudes, in ſome degree, is very 


apparent from an inſpection of the narrative at thoſe places. 


The ſubſequent voyages which have been made to the north 
weſt coaſt of America, in purſuit of commercial advantages, by 
means of the fur trade to the ports of China, have, in a degree, 
removed the doubts, which were ſo generally entertained, of what 
have been called the pretended diſcoveries of the Spaniſh navi- 
gators. The perſeverance of Captain Cook would moſt undoubt- 
edly have determined the queſtion, and left but little for his ſuc- 
ceſſors to explore, had not his own opinion coincided with that 


of his ſuperiors. 


XXXIV. In order more effectually to inſure the ſucceſs of 


Cook's expedition, Lieutenant Pickerſgill was ſent out in a ſmall 
brig, to ſurvey the coaſt of Baffin's Bay. This voyage fell ſhort 
of its object. The abilities of the commander gave great room 
to hope for ſucceſs, but his irregularities were a bar to the full 
completion of its object. The latitude of 68 deg. go min. north 
was the full extent of his courſe, and Baffin's Bay, to the preſent 
time, remains unknown, except from the imperfe& imformation 


of its firſt diſcoverers (u). 
H 2 The 


() Vide Obſervations on Gillam's Voyage, page 38. 
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XXXV, The Lords of the Admiralty, after Pickerſgill was diſ- 
miſſed, appointed Lieutenant Voung to the ſame command, yet 
he returned with even leſs ſucceſs than his predeceſſor. To uſe 
the expreſſion of the editor of Cook's Voyage, Young was 


more calculated to ſhare in the glories of a victory, than to 


make diſcoveries in the frozen regions of the north(x).” 4 


DUNCAN, - 


279 


XXXV. The veſſels ſent by the Engliſh merchants to the 
north weſt coaſt of America, after the return of Captain Cook, 
having diſcovered ſeveral conſiderable. inlets on that part of the 
coaſt which he did not examine, the Admiralty intended to at- 
tempt a paſſage through Hudſon's Bay. For this purpoſe Mr. 
Duncan, a maſter in the navy, who had commanded a ſmall ſloop 


of 59 tons burthen, in the fur trade to China, in the years 1787 


and 1788, was conſidered to be a proper perſon to condutt the 


voyage. His having explored the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, 
as far as the commercial concerns of his owners would permit 
him; added to his nautical obſervatioris made on the ſpot, were 
a ſufficient recommendation. The Admiralty appears to have 
referred their jntentions to the Hudſon's Bay Company, as Mr. 


Duncan was employed as an officer in their ſervice, Matters be- 
ing 


; (x) How far the Danes have navigated this bay is uncertain. Within the 70 years they 
have been ſettled on the weſt coaſt of Greenland, they have gradually extended their ſettle- 
ments as far to the northward as the Womens Iſles of Baffin, where they have now a factory 
called Opernwick. Their trade to this part of the world is confined to a company, who extend 
their factories according as they find it neceſſary, for the convenience of the fiſheries, without 
paying any attention to the further diſcovery of the coaſt. 
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ing arranged, he went out in one of their ſhips, in 1799, to take 
the command of a country ſloop, On his arrival, the ſloop was 


condemned as unfit to go the voyage. He offered, notwithſtand- 
ing, to go in her, thinking that the defects, for which ſhe was 
condemned, would not render her unſafe for the purpoſe intend- 
ed; but in this he was diſappointed, as none of the ſeamen could 
be perſuaded to accompany him. Unable to be of any ſervice by 
remaining in the country, he returned in one of the annual ſhips 
in the autumn of the ſame year. In the next ſeaſon he was fitted 
from London, in a brig belonging to the company, called the 
Beaver; in a manner, as he expreſſed himſelf in a converſation 
I had with him on the ſubject, which does credit to the liberality 
of the directors; as he was provided with every thing that could 
conduce to the ſafety of the veſſel, or enſure the health of his 
people. He was directed, by his orders, to explore Corbet's In- 
let, the only place to the ſouthward of Marble Iſland which had 
not been explored; whence he was to proceed to the Cheſter- 
held, and, by means of his boats, or by land, he was to ſurvey 
the river which falls into the lake, at the head of it; which Nor- 
ton had before examined, a few miles to the weſtward, in 1768, 
and found impaſſable. After having accompliſhed this objeR, he 
was to go to the northward. He arrived at Marble Iſland, from 
England, time enough to examine thoroughly the firſt object of 
his inſtructions, Corbet's Inlet, as he ſoon found, what there was 
every reaſon to expect, that it terminated in a bay, which was the 


mouth of a river, navigable only for canoes at any great diſtance 


from 
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from the ſea. After wintering at Churchill, he proceeded to exe- 
cute the ſecond part of his inſtructions, the examination of the 


Cheſterfield Inlet. When he arrived there, he thought proper 
to leave the brig in Lake's Harbour, as a place of ſafety, while 


He went in the boat to Norton's F alls. From theſe falls he fol- 


lowed the courſe of the river, by land, until he found it come 
from the northward, in which direction he traced it near go 
miles, when, being convinced that it muſt be the drain of ſome 


lake in that line, and not an outlet from the Dobaunt, he return- 


ed, being ſatisfied that his following it further could not lead to 
any uſeful diſcovery. Had its courſe been from the weſtward, he 


would not have left it, he ſays, until he had ſeen its ſource. 


This voyage of Duncan was the laſt made to diſcover a paſ- 
ſage between the two oceans. 


Having now concluded my plan, of .giving an abridgement of 
the ſeveral attempts, in the order they were undertaken, I ſhall 
endeavour, in the ſucceeding pages, to produce ſome arguments, 
which, I believe, will tend to place this long conteſted queſtion 
in a different light from that in which it has been generally con- 
ſidered. To make the ſubject more clear, it will be neceſſary to 
divide 1t into two parts; the firſt of which will treat of that ſup- 
poſed paſſage, called the Straits of Anian; and the other will be 
confined to the diſcoveries, ſaid to be made by Defonte, in 1640. 
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CONTAINING 


Introduction Cortes diſcovers California Coronado diſcovers 


Teguayo and Quivira——Voyage of Alargon—Ob/ervations on 


the Gulph of California——Voyages of Cabrillo and Juan De 
Fuca—Obſervations on his Diſcoveries Straits and Sea which 
bear his name, recognized in 1787 Communicate with the Sea 
of Quivira—Remarks on the Padoucas, or Welch Indians— 


| Voyages made in conſequence of De Fuca's DiſcoveriesViz- 


caino—Ship St. Auguſtin—Ferrer de Maldonado—Vizcaino's 


ſecond Voyage—Martin Aguilar— Obſervations on Maldonado's 


Voyage—Diſcoveries of the Canadian Traders ——Vifit the fro- 


zen Ocean Obſervations on the Japaneſe Map of Kæmpfer 


Cook's D:ſ/coveries—Obſeruvations on his Report—Lancaſter's 


Account of a North Weſt Paſſage—Voyages made in conſequence 
of his Information—His Knowledge of Maldonado's Voyage— 
Inquiry into the origin of the Name of Anian—Not uſed before 
the 17th Century—Obſeruations on the Navigation of the North- 


ern Seas—Concluſion, 


TRE exiſtence of a paſlage, which, from its ſituation in reſpect 
to Europe, is called the north weſt paſſage, has been the ſubject 
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INTRODUCTION | of public diſcuſſion in this country for more than two centuries. 


A communication between the two ſeas had always been con- 
ſidered worthy the attention of the legiſlature ; but as ſoon as it 
a was determined, on the return of Moore and Smith, in the year 
1746. that there was no proſpect of a paſſage through the Wel- 
come, all idea of any further attempts was given up, on account 
of the high latitude in which any other opening muſt be ſituated. 
At that time this country had no trade which could be benefited 
by it, excepting that which is under the charter of the Eaſt India 
company, and it was thought that the navigation of Hudſon's | 
Straits alone would be too hazardous for ſuch ſhips as they 
employ ; but circumſtances are altered in the preſent day, when 
ve are extending our commerce beyond what could have been 
conceived at any former period, and have, at a very conſiderable 
expence, eſtabhſhed ourſelves on the north weſt coaſt of the 
American continent. A paſſage, even in the higher latitudes, 
' would now be defirable, and might, in ſome future time, amply 
compenſate for the expence of exploring it. This communica- 
tion between the two oceans has been denominated the Straits 
of Anian (a). To examine what probability there is of its being 
paſſable, and upon what circumſtances the general opinion. of 
its exiſtence is founded, will be. the ſubject of the following Me- 
moir. | 
% In 


(a) It will be neceſſary for me to remark, that, according to the regular method of treat- 
ing the ſubjeR, I ſhoyld, in this place, make ſome enquiry into the origin of the name of 
Anian. It is my intention to take notice of it; but, for reaſons which will then be obvious, 
I propoſe deferring it until I come to treat of Lancaſter's account of a north weſt paſſage. 


STRAITS OF ANIAN. 


as they were moſtly made on the weſt coaſt of America, and 
were more particularly connected with the ſubje& which will be 
treated of in the following pages. It will therefore be proper, 


in this place, to take notice of them in the order in which they 


were ſeverally undertaken. 


After the empire of Mexico was compleatly ſubdued by the 
Spaniards, Cortes the Conqueror was appointed Admiral of the 
South Sea, while the government of the province was given to 
Don Antonio de Mendoza with the title of Viceroy. The hopes 
of enriching themſelves by the diſcovery of new countries, ex- 
cited them both to turn their attention towards this object. Cor- 


tes, as admiral of the ſeas, confined himſelf to the fitting out a 


fleet for this purpoſe, while Mendoza, as viceroy of the pro- 
vince, not only ſent an army by land, but a ſmall ſquadron like- 
wiſe, to further their reſearches along the coaſt. 


Theſe expeditions were ſet on foot in conſequence of the re- 
turn of Mark de N1za, a prieſt, who, accompanied by a black 
ſervant, had travelled by land, as far as 38 or 39 deg. north lati- 
tude, where he reported he had diſcovered a civilized people in 
a place called Cibola, who dwelt in fortified towns, and were poſ- 
ſeſſed of great ne, of gold (5). 


12 Cortes 
(5) Herrera, Dec. 6, lib. 7. x 


| 5 
In the Hiſtorical Abridgement of Diſcoveries in the North of INTRODUCTION 
America, I deferred giving any account of the Spaniſh voyages, 


6⁰ 


| California do- 
vered by Cortes 


1539 
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Cortes ſent out three ſhips under the command of Franciſco 


de Ulloa, and it is ſaid that he embarked himſelf to give greater 


effect to the expedition. They went as high as 30 deg. north, 


F:V.CORONADO 


1540 »% 


Diſcovers Teguays 


diſcovering the eaſt coaſt of California, whence the gulph be- 
tween it and the main has obtained the name of the Sea of Cor- 


tes. Herrera ſays, chat one of the ſhips was leſt, and that Ulloa, 


proceeding on to the northward, was never heard of afterwards, 
The third ſhip left him, when they got. as 1 as 30 deg. and 
returned to new Spain (c) if 


The party which the viceroy ſent by land, was under the com- 
mand of Franciſco Vaſquez Coronado. The ſoldiers which com- 
poſed this little army, were collected together at the ſea port of 
Culiacan, about 200 leagues to the northward of Mexico. After 
proper arrangements were made for a co-operation with the 
ſquadron, which was'fitted out at the-ſame place, Coronado de- 
parted to the northward, ſome time in the year 1740. 


After a variety of ſkirmiſhes with the natives, he arrived at a 
country in 37 deg. north latitude, which is ſtill called Teguayo, 
where the cold was ſo extreme, that the horſes and men paſſed 
over the river on the ice. After a ſiege of more than forty days, 
they took the capital town of the province, but not without very 


conſiderable loſs; for the Indians being ſtraitened for proviſions, 


after deſtroying every thing that was valuable, ſallied forth the 


- | town ; 
(c) Herrera, Dec, 6, lib, 7. 
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town; bon after a deſperate reſiſtance, were cut to pieces by the 


Spaniar ds. tits) 


From the province of Teguayo he is ſaid to have gone as far 


as 40 deg. north latitude, to a country. called Quivira, where, 


notwithſtanding it was further to the northward than the place 


he had left, by three degrees, yet he found the air quite tempe- 


rate; and, contrary to the manners of the inhabitants of Te- 
guayo, who live in towns, the people of Quivira lead a wander- 
ing life, following the ſeaſons, and roaming in ſearch of the belt 
paſturage for their cattle. They ſaw here veſlels in the ſea, 
which, to accord with the rage of that period, are reported to 
have been laden with merchandize from Cathay, and to have 
had gold and filver pelicans for their Prows, Coronado returned 
to Mexico in the end of the vear 1542, leaving behind ſome 


.ecclefialtics, who were {lain by the people of Quivira, excepting 


one, who made his eſcape, and got back ſafe to the Spaniſh ter- 
ritories. The viceroy expended fix thouſand ducats on this ex- 


pedition ; but it does not appear that any advantage ever reſult- 


ed from it (d). 


The command of the ſquadron, which conſiſted of two ſhips, 


was given to Fernando Alargon. He ſailed from Culiacan at the 


ſame time Coronado's party ſet off by land, it being the inten- 
tion of the viceroy that they ſhould follow the direction of the 


coaſt, 


| (4) Herrera, Dec, 6, lib. 9. 
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Diſcovers Quivira 


F. ALARCOY 
1540 
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— — 4 eball, ſo that they right be able to give each other aſſiſtance, if 


neceſſary. Being arrived at the bottom of the Gulf of Califor- 
nia, he found a large river, the current of which was ſo ſtrong, 


that the ſhips could ſcarce ſtem it, Leaving the ſhips, he manned 
and armed two boats, with which he went up che river, calling 


it Buena Guia, a name which is now changed to Colorado, or 
North River. After a familiar intercourſe with the natives, he 
underſtood, by his interpreter, that the banks-of the river were 
inhabited by twenty-three'nations, who ſpoke as many languages; 
and that the river ſometimes overflowed its banks (e). 


This is the ſubſtance of Ramuſio's account of this expedition ; 


but Herrera ſays, that Alargon went as far north as 36 degrees, 


when, his ſhips being in bad condition, and his crew ſickly, the 


coaſt moreover beginning to trend to the northward, in which 


cafe he muſt have removed ſtill farther from the troops, who 


| were even then at the diſtance of ten days march from him, he 


- Obſervations on 


the Gu!ph of Cali- 
ſornia. 


returned home. 


Herrera's account of this voyage, when compared with the 


preceding journal of Coronado's expedition, gives great reaſon 


to ſuppoſe, that the ſea extends as high as the latitude 40 deg. or 


more, north. In conformity to this opinion, it was for a long 
time generally ſuppoſed that California was an iſland, ſeparated 


from the continent by the ſea diſcovered by Cortes. But in the 


beginning 
(% Ramuſio, Vol. 3, Ed 1613. 
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beginning of the preſent century, a narrative, written by Father 
Kino, a Jeſuit was publiſhed in the Lettres Ediſiantes. By this 
it appears, that Ramuſio's account is exact in reſpe& to the river 


which Alarcon called Buen Guia, and which, he ſays, falls into 
the bottom of the Gulph of California; as this Father Kino, be- 


tween the years 1698 and 1701, according to the map annexed 


to the narrative; diſcovered a paſſage by land to California, after 
paſſing this river, the mouth of which he found to be in about 
32 degrees north latitude. To reconcile the difference between 


this account, and the deſcription as above given from Herrera, 


we muſt ſuppoſe that Herrera muſt mean the ſame as Ramuſio; 
that Alarcon went as far as 36 deg. north, where he found the 

courſe of the river, inſtead of the trending of the coaſt, carried 
him in a direction which would encreaſe his diſtance from the 
troops, if he proceeded any further. Indeed the two narratives 


cannot be reconciled in any other way (/). 


Alargon appears to have arrived at Mexico ſome time before 
the return of the troops; for Juan Rodriguez de Cabrillo was 
appointed to command another ſquadron, for the ſame purpoſe, 
in the year 1542. Cabrillo directed his courſe along the weſt 
coaſt of California, and although he did not proceed ſo far as his 


inſtructions 


) Herrera's account ſeems, however, to be very clear, and if it be at all admitted, it 
makes directly againſt the ] eſuit's account. Alargon went, according to Herrera, Dec. 6 
lib. 9, up this river 85 leagues, and then, hearing no news of Coronado, in ſearch of whom 
he went, he failed down again to his ſhips, and continued along the coaſt many days after, 
going four degrees farther than the ſhips ſent by Cortes.. 
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ſickneſs among his crew, yet he ſaw a point of land in 42 deg. 
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The ae which I am now going to enter upon, has made 
great noiſe in the world, and within a very few years I ſhould 
have been laughed at, if I had attempted to conſider i it in any 
other light, than as an' ingenious contrivance 10 deceive the 


_ world, and raiſe the expectations of perſons concerned in pro- 


moting expeditions in ſearch of a paſſage. 


Juan de Fuca was a Greek, from the iſland of Cephalonia, and 
his real name was Apoſtolos Valerianos. He had been pilot to 
three ſhips: which were ſent: out under the command of a Spa- 
niard, by the viceroy of Mexico, to diſcover the Straits of Anian; 
but the voyage was fruſtrated by a mutiny among the crew. In 
the year 1592, the viceroy again fitted out a carayel and a pin- 
nace with the ſame intent, and entruſted the ſole command to 
De Fuca. In the latitudes 47 and 48 deg. north, he faw an inlet, 
through which he ſailed jnto an extenſive ſea. He continued na- 
vigating this ſea for the ſpace of twenty days, during which time 
he landed in different places, and the people of the country were 
clothed in ſkins. The coaſt varied, ſometimes ſtretching to the 
north-weſt, at others to the north-eaſt, and in ſome places to the 


ſouth 
(g) Herrera, Dec. 7, lib. 5. 
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fouth-eaſt. A number of iſlands were ſcattered in different JAE DEC 


parts, and the mouth of the inlet where he entered was go 
leagues wide. Suppoſing that he had paſſed into the northern 
ocean, and actually diſcovered the object of his expedition, he 
returned to Acapulco in the latter end of the ſame year. After 
waiting two years in expectation of a reward from the viceroy, 
De Fuca went to Spain, where he waited ſome conſiderable 


time, without meeting with any compenſation for his diſcove- 


ries, and it appears that his reſidence in Spain was under coer- 


cion ; for when he left it, he ſet out by ſtealth, with an intention 
of returning to his own country. At Venice he gave an account 

of this voyage to one Dowlaſs, an Engliſh mariner, who gave the 
narrative to Mr. Michael Lock. De Fuca offered to command 
any expedition in the ſervice of England, on conſideration of 
being reimburſed a confiderable ſum which he ſaid he had loſt 
ſome years before, when in an Acapulco ſhip taken by Caven- 
diſh. This ſum, which was 60,000 ducats, being ſo very conſi- 
derable, his offer was not immediately accepted, and he appears 


to have died before ſufhcient arrangements could be made, to 


enter into any other agreement with him (4). 


Theſe diſcoveries were admitted into the maps of that period ; 


but as there were ſeveral parts of his account which appeared to 


be fabulous, the whole became in proceſs of time to be diſcre- 


dited, and moſt of the latter geographers have thought proper 


K to 
(5) Fox's N. W. Fox, Purchas Pilgrims, Book IV. part 3, 


Obſervations on 
the diſcoveries of 
J. De Fuca, 
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more to the northward than De F uca reported them to be, and 
the entrance was found pot mich more than half the extent 
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Py rejeft it. That great navigator, Captain Cook, was too much 


led away by the current of general opinion, and De F uca's vera- 


city continued to be doubted ſo late as the year 1787, when the : 
commanders of ſome Engliſh veſſels, fitted out with a view to 


commercial advantages only, had the ſatisfaQion of doing juſtice 
to his memory. They found theſe ſtraits ſituated about a degree 


he repreſents; but there cannot be the leaſt doubt of the inlet 


being the ſame, as they ſaw an iſland, with a remarkable pin- 
nacle rock, off the point of land forming the ſouth ſhoxe of the 
ſtrait, exactly as it is deſcribed: i in the accounts of De Fuca's 
voyage. Having viſited this coaſt without any intention of pro- 
ceeding upon diſcoveries,” this inlet was not examined beyond 


fifteen leagues within the entrance. At that diſtance a clear and 


American ſbip dif- 


covers the fea of 


De Fuca, 


extenſive horizon was ſeen, as far as the eye could reach to the 
eaſtward, Their commercial concerns prevented them from 
making a more. accurate examination; but at the ſame time an 
American veſſel, in the ſame trade, followed their track, and the 
maſter of her reported, that he navigated eight degrees of la- 
titude in a conſiderable ſea, the full extent of which he could 
not determine (i). In confirmation of this, Mr. Duncan, who 
then commanded a ſmall ſloop at Nootka, ſays, that while he 
was in the entrance of the ſtrait, he was fully convinced of ſome 


conſiderable extent of water beyond it, as, in one part, he found 


3 the 
(5) Vide Mears“ Voyages to the North Weſt Coaſt of America. 
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the flood tide to eome from the eaſtward. The extent of this ſea 2 


can only be determined by future obſervations, and any opinion 
that may be formed, in the preſent day, muſt be founded upon 
conjecture; but there are certainly ſtrong reaſons to ſuppoſe, that 
it extends a conſiderable diſtance to the ſouthward, as well as to 


Quivira 


the northward, communicating perhaps with the ſea of Quivira. 


+3 4+ tbc 4 3 | ; ; 

©: The earlier tranſactions of the Spaniards in the weſtern world 
have been recorded by a variety of hiſtorians, who have uni- 
formly agreed, that the province of Quivira is fituated to the 


north of New Mexico, and is bounded by a large extent of wa- 


ter to the weſtward (&). 


To diſcover this ſea, was an object much deſired by the Court 
of France, during the whole time they were in poſſeſſion of Loui- 


ſiana For this purpoſe, the miſſionaries, diſtributed along the 


banks of the Miſſiſipi, were directed to gain all the information 
in their power from the natives of their different miſſions. It will 


not be digreſſing too much from the ſubje&, to make ſome ex- 


tracts from the publication which contains their reports. 


It appears that the Sioux, Outaouacs, and ſeveral other na- 
tions, agree, that“ ſome of the rivers, which have their ſource 
* in the mountains at the head of the Miſſiſipi, take a weſtern 


* courſe, and, after running through a country inhabited by men 


Ke who 
(4) Vide Herrera, - Gomara, De Laet. 
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« cloathed like Europeans, fall into the ſea, or great lake, which 
8 is full of large veſſels very different from their canoes (C). 


„ho have beards, live in fortified towns, and are armed and 


Father Marquette, in particular, a miſſionary among the Ou- 

| taouacs, found out the ſource of a river, which, from its courſe, 
4M called the River of the Weſt, © at the mouth of which, the ſa- 
FEM vages told him, they had ſeen four large veſſels under ſail(m).” 
Father Charlevoix ſays, that a Miamis Squaw informed him, 
s ſhe had been carried by a party of the Sioux to a village of 
that nation, which bordered on the ſea (n). ; 
And F ather Hennepin was told by ſome of the Sioux who live 
to the weſtward, that, « from the mountains which form the 
* ſource of the Miſſouri, veſlels might be ſeen ſailing on tlie 

* ſea (o). | - | 


Monfieur Buache mentions a letter he received from the Sieur 
Dumont, who was employed by the French Court for 0 than 
twenty years, in ſurveying Louiſiana. In this letter he informed 
him, 

0) Vide Relation de 1a Nouvelle France de Van, 1632, 1641, 1666, &c, 


() Ibidem, Relation de l' an; 1670. 


* 


(2) Vide Journal du Pere Charlevoix 1744, Lettre xxviii. 


(e) Father Hennepin's Relation, 1698, 
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him, chat he had been guided in 1722 by a map, given to him 
- © by M. Bienville, commandant of New Orleans. This was made 
„ for the direction of the Spaniſh caravan from New Mexico to 
the Miſſouri, having been taken by ſome of the Miſſouri In- 
. * dians among the baggage of ſome Spaniards whom they made 

« priſoners, and preſented by them to the commandant at Fort 
Illinois. Upon this map was repreſented the coaſt of a ſea, 
«* which they approached near to in their route (). 


The Indians who come down to trade at the factories in Hud- 
ſon's Bay, likewiſe concur in ſimilar reports, of a large ſea being 
to the ſouth-weſt, the coaſt of which is inhabited by people who 


have beards, and who fail from one place to another in ſhips (9). 


And in further confirmation, the Canadians who are em- 
ployed in collecting furs on the northern lakes, have found ſtray 
horſes, which have been marked with Roman letters on the 
haunches, and the Indians have bartered with them, Weapons 


apparently of European manufacture (i). 


So many accounts received at various times, and from In- 


dians who are ſo very diſtantly ſituated from each other, leave 
| | us 


(p) Buache Conſiderations Geograph. et Phyſ. Paris, 1753, p. 36. 
(7) Ellis“ Voyage, 8 vo. 1748, p. 304. 


(r) Umfreville's preſent State of Hudſon's Bay, p. 178. 
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us no room to doubt of ſome foundation for their reports; but to 
account for the particular circumſtances of men having beards, 
(which i is contrary to the cuſtom of all other Indian nations of 
America, who pluck them out) and of their navigating the ſea 
with ſhips carrying ſails, it has been ſuppoſed, that the Spaniards 
have ſettlements not far from the ſources of the Miſſiſipi and 
Miſſouri rivers, or, at leaſt, that they have traders ſent from 
New Mexico, among the nations on the borders of the Engliſh 
ſettlements ; but even before the Spaniards were in poſſeſſion of 
New Mexico, or what they call their Miſhon of Santa Fe, we 


have ſimilar accounts. 


For independent of the information brought by Coronado and 

Alargon, i in 1540, which has been taken notice of before; when 

D' Eſpejo, in 1 583, penetrated i into the ſame country by another 

route, from Vera Cruz in the Gulph of Mexico, by means of 

the Rio Bravo, or N orth River, he found, that to the north- 

1 ward, beyond the mountains, was a nation of Indians, who were 
HR dreſſed ſomewhat after the European faſhion, and who lived in 
| towns on the borders of a great lake, or ſea (s). Hence it is 
very clear, that, before the Spaniards ſetiled to the northward of 
Old Mexico, there were nations 'who dwelt i in towns, on the 
borders of a weſtern ſea, or lake, which they navigated in veſlels 
larger than common canoes, dreſſing themſelves in cloaths, which 


made them appear: like Europeans, and defending themſelves 
againſt | 


(% Laets lib, 7. ch. 22, 23, 24. 


1 STRAT TS OF AN IAN. 
To ajainſt hots: invaders, i in a manner unuſual. to what had been 
found _— the nations through which, ar had . before. | 


1. 
1 


T ſhall here venture to offer an opinion, which may not meet 
the entire approbation of every one of my readers; but ſuch ad- 
vances have been made, of late years, in the ſcience of geogra- 


phy, that we are daily led to examine, with ſtrict attention, 


accounts which have been exploded for want of ſufficient infor- 


mation. This has been the caſe with the hiſtory of Madoc, 


or Madog's voyage from Wales to America. It is well known 
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that the Welch: Chronicles make mention of his leaving that | 


country, on account of ſome quarrel with his brothers, and on 
hies return, he gave an account of a new country, which he had 

diſcovered acroſs the weſtern. ocean, to form a ſettlement in 
which, he afterwards ſailed with ten ſhips, but never returned t). 


1 ſhall not enter into any arguments, to defend this narrative 


| againſt the objections which have been offered, on account of 


the polarity of the magnet not having been applied to the pur- 
poſes of navigation in thoſe days, without which it has been ad- 


vanced, he could not have ſucceeded, either in returning to 
Wales, 


(1) This happened towards the end of the twelfth century, and is recorded in the poems of 
Meredydh ap Rhys, who flouriſhed in the year 1470; of Gutwin Owen, in 1480; and 
Cynfrig ap Gronw, near the ſame period. Theſe bards preceded the expedition of Colum- 


bus, and relate, or allude to, that of Madoc, as an event well known, and univerſally re- 
ceived, to have happened three hundred years before. Vide Jones's Muſical Relics of the 


Welch Bards, p. 19. and Humfrey Lhuyd. Welch Chron. p. 228. 
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Wales or finding che country on his return, I ſhall reſt myſelf 
entirely upon the opinion which is now entertained of the au- 


thenticity of he account. 


No traces of this colony were found for many years after 


ſettlements were made in America; but ſubſequent reſearches 
have brought to light a very numerous tribe, in a fertile country 
on the banks of the Upper Miſſouri, the people of which are 
white, and are a diſtin& ſpecies from the aborigines who ſur- 
round them. They are likewiſe ſaid to have written records of 


their deſcent, and many remains of European manners. To 
this nation the French have given the name of Padoucas, Per- 
ſons verſed in the Welch language ſay, that Madoc's followers 
would have been denominated Madogwys; now, when we con- 
ſider that the F rench have always been famed for adapting 
names to their own vernacular idiom, and by that means ren- 


dering them very different from the original pronunciation, we 


may be led to conclude, that Padoucas is the ſame name, with 


the alteration of the initial letter, but to which they have given 


their own termination of cas, inſtead of the Welch gwys, 


(people) (u“. 


Father Charlevoix obſerves, from the information he received, 


that the Padoucas, and their neighbours the Panis, are ſituated 
| e very 


(*) Gentleman's Magazine, vol. for 1790. 
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very near the coaſt of the weſtern ſea (x). That thoſe coaſts 
were formerly inhabited by other nations, we have two evi- 
dences to produce. In the firſt place, according to ſome of the 
miſſionaries, © the Illinois,” before the French arrived in Louiſi- 
ana, were ſeated near the ſea to the weſtward, from whence 
* they were driven by their enemies (y).“ And we are informed, 


in another place, by Charlevoix, © that not only the Illinois, 


* but likewiſe the Miamis, came from the ſea coaſt to the weſt- 


* ward (z). 


Comparing theſe circumſtances with the others, I ſhall venture 
to take it for granted, (without entering into any further argu- 


ments on their migrations from the eaſtern coaſt, where they 


muſt have landed, ſo far into the country,) that the Padoucas are 


deſcended from the people who went over with Madoc. Being 
ſituated ſo contiguous to the weſtern ſea, it is natural to ſuppoſe, 
that a people, accuſtomed to navigation, would turn their atten- 
tion to the advantages of their ſituation ; ſo that we can by theſe 
means, not only account for the men with beards, and horſes 
marked with Roman letters, without having recourſe to the ſup- 


poſition that the Spaniards have ſettlements further to the north- 
1 gs Shops eats io 


(x) DiQtionnaire Geograph. de la Marteniere. Ed. 1741 at Word Miſſouri, 


(O) Relation de la nov. France, l' an. 1670, 1671. 


(2) Journal du Pere Charlevoix, 1744, Lettre xx. 
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ward chan is pniiCralty: agreed upon in Europe (a); but likewiſe, 


allowing for the prejudices of the times, give ſome credit to the 


report of Coronado having ſeen large ſhips, loaded with mer- 


chandize, without ſuppoſing, with him and ſome later authors, 
that they were from China or Japan (5). 
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| The jealouſy of the Spaniards, and the great precautions which 


they took while the French were in poſſeſſion of Louiſiana, leſt 


| they ſhould penetrate to the weſtward by means of the. Miſſouri, 


gives great room to ſuppoſe, that they meant to ones that 


| part of the continent. from the knowledge of other nations. 


They made ſeveral attempts to gain the command of the Miſ- 


ſouri, which is reported to be navigable 1300 miles from its 


junction with the Miſſiſipi. In one of theſe attempts, the map, 
which I have before taken notice of on the authority of Mon. 
Buache, fell into the hands of the Indians, who gave it to the 


commandant at Fort Illinois. What they were not able to effect 


by force, they gained by the policy of the family compact, and 
the Miſſiſipi is now a barrier againſt the intruſions of their neigh- 
bours; but, perhaps, the rapid advances which the back ſettlers 
are making in the United States will ſoon tranſgreſs the boun- 

dary, 


(a) This circumſtance is worthy the attention of government ; for the late convention with 
Spain confines the limits of our trade on the coaſt, to the northward of where the Spaniards 
are already ſettled. This is an indefinite term, and may give riſe to a future queſtion of 


right. As their northern ſettlement is at St. Franciſco, in California, that ſhould have been 


fixed as the extent of their boundary. 


(3) Vide Memoire Deliſle ſur la Mer de POueſt, 
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dary, and what the F rench were unable or unwilling to do, the 


Americans will effect in the courſe of a ſhort time, and by that 


means extend their empire to the other ſea. 


Before I conclude this account, I ſhall juſt take notice, that 


when De Fuca obſerves he had ſailed into the north ſea, we are 


not to ſuppoſe, as ſome authors have done, that thereby he 


meant the Atlantic, and intended to convey an idea that he had 


paſſed from the weſtern to the eaſtern fide of the continent. It 


is very clear that the frozen ocean to the northward of the con- 
tinent of America, 1s the ſea which he calls the north ſea, whence 
de are led to conclude, that there muſt be a communication be- 
tween them. This appears to be corroborated by modern obſer- 
vation, if the account can be depended upon, that Sir John 
Macpherſon, when at the Cape of Good Hope, was informed by 
ſome Spaniards of an inlet. in the latitude of 47 deg. 45 min. 


north, which was navigated i in twenty-ſeven days, as far as the 
vicinity of Hudſon's Bay. 


The veil of myſtery, which was thrown for a number of years 
over this account, being removed, we may preſume that it 
could not Jong fail to draw the attention of the Spaniſh govern- 


ment; and we might even venture to riſk an opinion, that the 


ſucceeding voyages of the Spaniards were made in conſequence 
of this diſcovery, inſtead of having a reference entirely, as the 
Spaniſh hiſtorians would have us believe, to the expeditions of 


Drake and Cavendiſh. 
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Voyages made in 
conſequence of De 
Fuca's diſcoverics 


VIZCAINO. 
—— 


v4 | Ship St. Auguſtin, 
F | OE Ls 1595—1598 = 


MALDONADO 
_— 
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Within four years after the return of De Fuca a ſquadron was 
fitted out under Sebaſtian Vizcaino but for want of proviſions, 


and having loſt ſeventeen of his men, he did not go more than 


100 leagues to che northward of Mazatlan on the coaſt of New 


Sin. 5 2 | - 


-Cabrers Buetid,. an Admiral in the - Spaniſh ſervice, publiſhed 
a folio volume on ſpeculative and practical navigation, at Ma- 
ills, in the year 1734. In one of the chapters, containing 


Directions from Cape Mendocino, towards the port of Aca- 
* pulco, along-ſhore,” ſpeaking of the port of San F ranciſco, he 
ſays, © To the ſouth ſouth-weſt of this port are fix or ſeven ſmall 


* Farellons, of different ſizes, little more than a league in cir- 


* cuit ; in coming from Cape Mendocino for this port, being fix 
« leagues of the point to ſouth-eaſt by ſouth, you will make the 


Punta de los Reyes, and ſee the Farellons, which is a good 


„mark to know it. Here the ſhip St, Auguſtin was loſt in 1595, 
on diſcovery, and the cauſe of her loſs was more in thoſe on 
* board than by ſtreſs of weather, This is the only account we 


have of this voyage. 


A voyage is ſaid to have been made in the year 1598. The 
only account we have of it is from a memoir read at a meeting 
of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, Nov. 13, 1790, by Mr. 
Buache, Geographer to the French King. The ſubſtance of this 
memoir is, that M. De Mendoza, a Captain in the Spaniſh navy, 


employed 
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employed: to form a collection for the uſe of that ſervice, having 
ſearched various archives, found an account of this voyage, 
which was made under the command of Lorenzo Ferrer de Mal- 
donado. From an inf] pection of this journal it appears, that 
when he arrived in latitude 60 deg. north, and longitude g25 
deg. eaſt from Ferro, he ſteered to the weſtward, leaving Hud- 
ſon's Bay to the ſouth, and Baflin's Bay to the north, and in the 
latitude 65 deg. north, and longitude 297 deg. eaſt from Ferro, 
(from which meridian the longitude is reakoned through the 
whole journal) he altered his courſe to the northward, ſailing 
through, what he calls, the Straits of Labrador, until he found 
himſelf in latitude 76 deg. north, and longitude 278 deg. eaſt, in 
che frozen ocean; he then held his courſe ſouth-weſt, and paſſed 
through the ſtrait which ſeparates Aſia from America, In lati- 
tude 60 deg. north, and longitude 235 eaſt, he entered the ſouth 
ſea, naming the ſtrait through which he paſſed Anian, but which 
Mr. Buache would have called Ferrer's Straits, in memory of its 


diſcoverer. 

Theſe three voyages appear to have been connected with each 
other, and to have had the ſame object in view, and it will not 
be preſuming too much to ſuppoſe, that they were fitted out in 
the ſame year. The diſtance of time, and the inaccuracy of the 
hiſtorians in reſpect to the dates, give ſome ſupport to this opi- 
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nion; for notwithſtanding Bueno ſays, that the St. Auguſtin was 


loſt near Port San ö in 1595, yet Mr, Dalrymple has 


given 


vn q 
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given a copy of a chart of the weſt coaſt of California, from a 


Spaniſh | manuſcript, in his account of the ſettlements at San 
Diego and Monte Rey, where theſe rocks are laid down, with 
this remark, Farellones donde fe perdio el navio St. Auguſtin, 

4:4 598. is Here i is a difference of three years in the two accounts; 
but as the date in Bueno is in figures, and as Mr. Dalrymple re- 
marks, that his publication is in many places very obſcure, I 
ſhall venture to place the moſt! dependence upon the chart, and 
fix it in 1 1598, the fame year in which Maldonado ſailed from 


Europe. 


From theſe premiſes I ſhall venture to draw the concluſion, 
that, in conſequence of De Fuca's report, the Court of Madrid 
was determined to ſearch for the paſſage, which his voyage had 


rendered probable, by three different tracks. While Vizcaino 


proceeded through the Gulph of California, and the commander 
of the ſhip St. Auguſtin, whoſe name is not handed down to us, 
ſurveyed the weſtern coaſt of the continent, Maldonado was diſ- 


patched from Europe, to ſeek for an opening on the eaſtern ſide, 


where conſiderable inlets had been ſeen i in the then recent expe- 


ditions of Frobiſher and Davis. 


The Count of Monte Rey, viceroy of Mexico, by order of 
the Court of Spain, diſpatched Vizcaino on a ſecond voyage, 
with orders to ſearch for a ſafe port on the weſt coaſt of Califor- 


nia, where the ſhips from Manilla, which, in their return to New 


Spain, 


- 
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Spain, uſually made Cape Meandocins, might either find ſheltek 
from the ſtrong northerly winds, or refuge from an enemy. For 
this purpoſe, he ſailed on the 2d of May, 1602, from Acapulco, 
with three ſhips and a pinnace, and coaſted within ſight of the 
ſhore as high as Cape Mendocino. During the voyage they diſ- 
covered the ports of San Diego, in g2 deg. 30 min. and Monte 
Rey, in g6 deg. 40 min. north latitude (c). Cape Mendocino was 
the extent of Vizcaino's voyage; as from ſickneſs among his 
crew he was obliged to return. He dif; patched, however, the 
pinnace under Martin Aguilar, who ſaw the cape called Cape 
Blanco, in 43-deg. north latitude, near to which, It is ſaid, he 
diſcovered a conſiderable opening, which has been retained in 


ſome charts under the name of Aguilar. 


The lateſt maps leave an opening near Cape Blanco, and the 
map which illuſtrates the journal of the Spaniſh ſettlements at 
San Diego and Monte Rey, places Rio de los Reyes in 43 deg. 
the ſituation of Aguilar's opening. From the obſervations of the 
Engliſh veſſels in the fur trade in thoſe parts, it is highly pro- 
bable that there are ſeveral openings to the ſouthward of De 
Fuca's Straits, as the whole of the coaſt appears to be broken 

land, 


(c) Theſe diſcoveries of Vizcaino were never taken poſſeſſion of until the years 1769 and 
1770 ; when the Court of Spain having received information of the repeated attempts of the 
Ruſſians upon the north weſt coaſt of America, the viceroy of New Spain eſtabliſhed forts 
both at San Diego and Monte Rey, with an intention to guard that part of the empire from 
inſult. The journals of theſe eſtabliſhments were lately publiſhed by Mr, Dalrymple, from 
a manuſcript communicated by the late hiſtorian Dr. Robertſon, 
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7 — fand, with very extenſive ſounds, TORSO in all probability, an 


archipelago from De Fuca's Straits to Cape Blanco, ſimilar to 
what has been found to the northward, communicating with an 


FX 
4 


One Thomas Peche, in 1676, is ſaid to have ſailed 120 leagues 


within the Straits of Anian, intending to return to England that 
way; but the ſeaſon being far advanced, and the wind continuing 


to the northward, he was obliged to deſiſt, and return by Cape 
Horn, in the year 1677. As there are no accounts of any aſtro- 
nomical obſervations, we cannot determine in what latitude he 
entered theſe ſtraits. However, it appears, that he found the 


current, along the coaſt of California, to ſet-north-eaſt from Cape 


Mendocino more than twenty leagues within the channel. From 


this obſervation, if any opinion be formed, it will lead us to 
ſuppoſe, that Aguilar's Inlet about Cape Blanco is the place 


where he entered ; and in thoſe charts which make California to 


be an iſland, the coaſt between theſe two capes is laid down in 


that direction. 
Several authors have given accounts of a paſſage having been 
effected between the two ſeas; no reliance, however, is to be 


placed upon their informations; but for the ſake of taking ſome 


notice of every thing which has come to my knowledge relating 
to the ſubjeR, I ſhall juſt obſerve, that in 1 568, it is ſaid, Salva- 


tierra, a Spaniard, landing in Ireland, in his paſſage home from 
| the 
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* Weſt Indies, ieee the Lord Lieutenant, chat a paſſage 

had been found, and actually paſſed, about 12 years before, by 

one Andreas Urdanietta, and that he had ſeen a map on which 
the paſſage was delineated, | 1418 $1 e 


Bergeron ſays, that in the reign of Queen Elizabeth reports of 


ſome Portugueze having failed between the two ſeas were preva- 


lent; in particular, that an Admiral named Garcias Loaria, in 
the reign of Charles the Fifth, paſſed from the Moluccas by the 
| coaſts of Newfoundland and: Labrador, and it appears, that But- 

ton, in his memorial to King James, recited ſome other ſuch in- 
ſtances (d). And Charlevoix relates, that a ſhip from Acapulco, 
being driven by a ſtorm out of her courſe, about the year 1609, 
paſſed into the Atlantic: but the King of Spain ordered the 
pilot's journals to be burnt, for fear other nations ſhould get in- 
telligence of her route (e). 


All theſe accounts are mere vague aſſertions, without any in- 
ternal evidence to warrant their authenticity. This is not the 
caſe, however, with the voyage of Maldonado, which we have 
noticed on the authority of Monſ. Buache, as the latitudes and 
longitudes are marked in ſeveral places; and the character of 


Mr. Buache is fo well known, that whatever information we re- 
| M celve 
(4) Pere Bergeron, Traite des Navigat. p. 129. 


le) Pere Charlevoix les Faſtes Chron, du Nouveau Monde. 1744. 
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Y ceive from the authority of a man lo highly diſtinguiſhed as a 


geographer, certainly deſerves attention; but it is impoſſible to 
fay, how far he might” have been impoſed upon, and the world- 


| may be led to ſuſpend their opinion until they receive ſome fur- | 


ther evidence, particularly when it is recollected, that M. de la 


Lande, a man equally high in the eftimation of the literary 


world, was ſo far deceived as to publiſh, in the Journal des Sgca- | 
vans for November, 1773, a letter on the ſame ſubject, which 
Rated, that Baron von Uhlefield, in a Daniſh ſhip of war, had 


paſſed from Hudſon's Bay, and returned by the ſtraits of Le Maire, 


between the years 1769 and 1773+ The reſpectability of the com- 
munication, however, carries with it ſuch wei ight, that when T 
firſt ſaw the account, I could not help examining it with the later 
diſcoveries, which are more fully authenticated. I found ſuch a 
general concurrence of circumſtances in- its favour, as to leave 


very little room in my own-mind to-doubt of its credibility. 


If we attend to the track which appears to have been purſued: 
by this navigator, we ſhall find, that he ſailed through Hudſon's 
Straits, between the latitudes 60 and 65 degrees north, after 
which he paſſed through the opening between the Cumberland 


Iles of Davis and the land of Point Comfort, which he named 


the Straits of Labrador, and in latitude 76 deg. north, and lon- 
gitude 278 deg. eaſt from Ferro, or 260 deg. caſt from Green- 
wich, found himſelf in the frozen ocean. 
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No the only evidence we have of the exiſtence of that conſi- 
derable extent of ſea called Baffin Bay, is from the journal of 
its diſcoverer (f). The chart which accompanied his journal is 
loſt, and the maps we have of that part of America have been 
framed from his relation, in which the latitudes may nearly ap- 
proach to the truth, but the longitudes muſt certainly be inde- 
terminate. The latitude in which Maldonado entered the frozen 
ocean, Is nearly the ſame in which Lancaſter's Sound is placed 
in the maps of the Bay, and the longitudes are ſo nearly correſ- 
ponding, as to leave us little room to doubt of its being the ſame 
inlet. This inlet is ſaid by Baffin to be of very conſiderable ex- 
tent, and from the ſituation of the coaſt ſtretches away to the 
weſtward ; but he takes no further notice of it, than that ſuch 
an inlet does exiſt in nearly that latitude and longitude. I ſhall, 
as I proceed, have further occaſion to ſpeak of this inlet ſeen by 
Baffin, and ſhall then endeavour to prove, that the name of 
Lancaſter, which was given to it, was in conſequence of the 
information he brought to Europe, on his return from India, of 
a voyage having been made from Europe to the Japaneſe ſeas 


by this route. 


Thus far we are able to follow his courſe with ſome degree of 
preciſion; as from Baffin's account we have ſome little authority, 
from whence we may fix a foundation for our arguments; but 
after entering the frozen ocean, we have leſs to guide us, and are 


3 M2 5 neceſſarily 


(F) Vide Obſervations on Gillam's Voyage, page 38. 
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neceſſarily led to have recourſe to conjecture. Aware of the in- 
accuracies which often attend arguments ſo ſlightly founded, I 


hall endeavour to be careful, and not permit myſelf to be car- 


ried One He bounds of reaſonable nn. 


Aker 6 Baffin's Bay, in Jaitude 76 hs north, and lon- 
gitude 260 deg. eaſt from Greenwich, he ſteered a ſouth-weſt 
courſe the whole way, until he entered the ſouth ſea, in latitude 
60.deg. north. The coaſt of the American continent, bordering 


upon. the frozen. ocean, muſt conſequently continue in a ſimilar 


direction. To aſcertain this, we have but two authorities to pro- 


duce upon. which we can with any degree of certainty rely; for 


between Icy Cape to the weſt, the extent of Cook's diſcoveries, 


and Baffin's Bay to the eaſt, there are only two places where 
the frozen ocean has been ſeen. The ſea has. been diſcovered 


where the copper mine river - diſcharges itſelf, in the latitude 


of 71 degrees north, and which, as I have before obſerved, 


vas ſuppoſed by. Mr. Hearne, in 1772, to be nearly in the lon- 


Diſcoveries of the 
Canadian Traders, 


gitude of 240 deg, eaſt.. The difference of latitude and longitude 


between the mouth of this river, and the place where he left 


Baffin's Bay, will give a ſouth-weſt courſe, and it may be infer- 


red that the intermediate lands follow in ſome degree that di- 
rection. i 


It has been remarked before, that the French, when in poſleſ- 
lion of Canada, puſhed their trade ſo far to the northward, by 


— 


means 
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means of che interior lakes, as to oblige the Hudſon's Bay Com- 
pany to eſtabliſh inland poſts, to preſerve their connefions with 
the Indians. Since England has been in poſſeſſion « of that pro- 
vince, and more particularly ſince the peace in 178g, the Cana; 
dian fur trade has been carried on to an aſtoniſhing extent, by 
means of a company formed at Montreal for that purpoſe. The 
. Perſons employed by this company have traverſed the interior 
part of the continent, in ſearch of furs, as far to the northward 


as the latitude 62 north, and have fixed factories upon that very 


extenſive lake, which was croſſed by Mr. Hearne in his return 


to Churchill from the copper mine river, in the year 1772, and 
called by him the Arathapeſcow Lake, but which they have 
named the Great Slave Lake. 


The factories were eſtabliſhed for the ſake of carrying on a 
more extenſive trade with the natives. The perſons who were 
left to winter at theſe poſts were informed by the Indians, that a 
river, which had its ſource at the north-weſt end of the lake, 
diſcharged itſelf into the ſea, which was at no great diſtance, to 
the northward. To aſcertain the truth of this report, was conſi- 
dered to be an object worthy their attention; for this purpoſe, a 
Mr. M*Kenzie was diſpatched in the ſummer of the year 1789, with 


ſome of the natives, in ſeveral canoes, to gain all the information 
in his power. By permiſſion of Simon M*Taviſh, Eſq; his jour- 
nal was ſubmitted to the inſpection of Mr. Arrowſmith, who has 
delineated his track on the map of the world which he has lately 


publiſhed, 


Viſit the Frozen 
Ocean in latitude 


6g deg. 14 min. 


— „ — nh ̃ ti a CH et” 9 l 
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Obſervat ions on 


the Japaneſe Ma 
of Kemper, e 


between the rocks; but theſe were found to be navigable. There 
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publiſhed. It appears that he found a free navigation from the 


lake to the ſea, the river being ſeveral fathoms deep, except at 
its mouth, where it is divided into ſeveral branches, with only 


five feet of water in the channels. Two rapids were formed in 


two different parts of the river, from the current being confined 


were ſeveral ſmall iſlands near the mouths of the river, and to 
the largeſt of them he gave the name of Whale Ifland, from the 


great numbers found there. Upon this iſland he ereQed a poſt 


to record his diſcovery, with the latitude, which was found to be 
69 deg. 14 min. north, his own name, the number of men and 
canoes, and the date, 12th July, 1789, marked upon it. He ſup- | 
poſes the. iſland to be about 225 deg. eaſt from the meridian of 


Greenwich. He appears to be fully ſatisfied that it has a com- 


munication with the ſea, as he obſerved the water to nic and 
fall by the ſhore ſeveral inches. 


While the geographers of Europe were warmly engaged in a 
diſpute about the vicinity of the two continents, ſome contend- 


ing that they were ſeparated by a large extent of ſea, and others 


aſſerting that they were joined to each other, the Chineſe and 
Japaneſe appear to have been well acquainted with the northern 
parts of both countries. It is well known that theſe nations for- 
merly extended their voyages to a greater diſtance than they are 
accuſtomed to at preſent, and it has been ſaid that the mariners 
compaſs was known in China long before it was uſed in Europe, 


* 


ſome 
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ſome perſons contending that it was brought from thence by 
Marco Polo, or ſome other traveller; and Monſ. Guignes, in a 
memoir read before the Academy of Belle Lettres and Inſcrip- 
tions at Paris, upon the navigation of the Chineſe in America, 
ſuppoſes that they even viſited the eaſtern ſhores of the Pacific 
Ocean ſo early as the fifth or ſixth century, near the latitude 53 
deg. north, to which they gave the name of Fou-Sang. 


The Japaneſe were acquainted with the peninſula of Kamt- 


chatka, under the name of Oku-Jeſo, long before it was known 


to the Ruſſians; and Kempfer, in his hiſtory of Japan, ſays, 


* that a jonk, diſpatched from one of the eaſtern ports about the 
year 1680, diſcovered a large country between 40 and 50 deg. 
north latitude, which he ſuppoſes to be America, where they 


found a ſafe harbour, in which they paſſed the winter, and re- 
turned the next year to Japan (g). 


During his reſidence in that country, Kæmpfer likewiſe ob- 
tained a map of the world, which being afterwards preſented to 
Sir Hans Sloane, is now depoſited with the reſt of his collection 
in the Britiſh Muſeum. Japan is placed in the centre of the 
map, which is oval, and it appears to have been conſtructed 
from the joint knowledge of the Chineſe and Japaneſe geogra- 
phers, aſſiſted, perhaps, by the European miſſionaries ; as the 


names are written partly in one, and partly in the other lan- 


guage. 


(g) Kæmpfer's Hiſtory of Japan, Vol. I. p. 59. 
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guage. Its date has been generally fixed ſomewhere about the. 


concluſion of the 16th century, Monſ. Buache ſuppoſing it to 
have been laid down aſter one made by Father Ricci, for the 
Court of Pekin, in the year 1585 (0. 


According to this map, the north-weſt part of the American 


continent extends from Icy Cape, ſeen by Cook, as high as 82 


deg. north (i), between which and the land forming the north- 
eaſtern part of Baffin's Bay, the ſea makes a large gulph, which 
extends as far ſouth as 68 deg. go min. north. Mr. M*Kenzie 


having aſcertained the exiſtence of the ſea at the mouth of his 


river, is a circumſtance which ſtamps a credit upon this map, 
and gives us much reaſon to pay it greater attention, This large 
gulph is again divided into two inlets, one of which goes into 
65 deg. and the other as far as 62 deg. 30 min. north latitude. 
As Mr. M*Kenzie's own obſervations confirm the Japaneſe geo- 
graphy of this part, in reſpect to the large gulph, ſo the infor- 
mation he received from the Indians, during his j journey, gives 


great arvdic to the two inlets ; as about the latitude 66 deg. 


north, he was informed, that the ſea, or great lake, was at no 


great diſtance both to the eaſt and weſt of the river. T hrough 


the weſternmoſt inlet, which extends into 62 deg. go min. north 


latitude, I ſuppoſe Maldonado to have * 


Having 
() Buache's Conſideration Geograph. et Ph. p. 47. | | 


7 


Quere. Does not this ſtamp ſome credit upon the relatioa of David Melguer having failed 


to 84 deg. north, and then paſſed between Greenland and Spitzbergen? Vide p. 14. 


a. 
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Wn e badcerded thus far in wacing the coaſt. in a ſouth-weſt 5 
8 direction, between Baffin's Bay and the copper mine river, from 


the authentic teſtimony of Mr. Hearne's journal, and having like · 


| wiſe produced very conſiderable authority, by means of the Ja- 
5 paneſe map, corroborated by Mr. MKenzie' 8. obſervation and 
information, that it follows the ſame direktion as far as the lati- 


tude 62 deg, 30.min.- north, chere only remain two degrees and 


an! half of latitude to complete the connection between the two 


eas, and to add full. authenticity, to the voyage of the Spaniſh 

navigator. This ſhort diſtance muſt be totally left to conjefture; 
but I hope to bring ſeveral arguments, deduced from ſuch con- 
curring circumſtances, as will carry with them a very conſider- 
able We of probgbiliy, in en of 1 it. 

Maldonado favs, chat als 4 81 paſſed chi 8 ocean, 4 

5 failed through a ſtrait, which he named the Straits of Anian, into 
the Pacific Ocean. This part of the track is not corroborated 


£ by the Japaneſe geographers, as the inlet, which we have before 


i noticed upon their authority, terminates, according to their map, 
in 62 deg. go min. north; but Captain Cook, among his diſco- 
veries on the north-weſt coaſt-of America, viſited a ſound, which 
was named Prince William's Sound, the « entrance to which is in 
60 degrees north latitude, extending more than a degree and an 
half to the northward. This opening is exactly in the latitude, and 
nearly in che ſame longitude, as the weſtern part of the Straits of 
Anian, "Rom Maldonado i is ſaid to have completed his paſſage. 
L | N In 


Obſervations en 
Cook's account of 
Prince William's 
Sound. 
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16 ie e 1 gs 790 e bee eee is A 
bor the Gauſs of geography, that Captain Cook ſhould have ſuf. : 


eren ümſelkf 80 be fo much prejudiced, againſt the accounts of 
letz having been ſeen in theſe latitudes, as not to deviate from N 
tis immediate courſe, to prove or diſprove their exiſtence. Dur- 
_ og the time he was in this ſound, it was more particularly appa · 
rent. There was an opening obſerved, extending conſiderably 
to the northward of the place Where the ſhips were anchored. In 
order to exathine this opening, one of the boats was diſpatched 
under che command of Captain Gore, ho was chen the firſt = 
R Lieu utenant of the Reſolution· On his return, he reported, chat 
5 be had ſeen an inlet in the direction of north-eaſt; through which 
DTS meth he thought there was a probability of a paſſage; but Captain 
5 „ Roberts, who was then one of the mates, and who was ſent in 
F boat to take the bearings of the lands, differed from the 


% 


— 


1 9 
2 * 
= — 8 
© — ws 9, ee 
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$ EF, | Lieutenant, as he ſuppoſed he had ſeen its termination. 
1 1 Ls 2 Re e CO e eee 208 10: Frey, rie nu, . 241 71 oft 
. Being anxious to arrive ut che place- of his deſtination, he 
NE dechnea further reſearches to reconcile this difference of opi- 
585 K 3 The flood coming from the weſtward, is one of che rea- | 
"of N he gives for hot - proceeding up the ſound, which, 


. although he does not allow it to be A poſitive ſign of there 
" being no paſſage, yet he remarks, is a ſtrong argument againſt 
X. Sailing up che Engliſh Channel as far as the Ille of Wight 
1 1 fearch'of a 1 and drags the flood dünn | coming from 
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Doren Cal: Arguments drawn from the rides hay e here- 6 Fo 


toſore been made uſe of both for and againſt 2 paſſage; ; but 


have been generally exploded fince the diſpute between Middle- | 


ton and Dobbs I am therefore ſurprized that this able paviga- 
tor ſhould have had recourſe gane „„ 


1 MY.” 15557 "A049 
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Thus the- FT Aiſtance between hs NOONE part of 
Prince William's Sound and the latitude 62 deg- 90 min. north, 
Which is not much more than 100 miles, is the only part of the 


coaſt, to aſcertain: the line of which we have no authority; yet 
this/is the very ſpot where Molilongdb found the p * he 
called the Straits of Anian, Ti 41 tt 
A800 200% 414 Gf hob! Hera tte KOH 8 b bt 

I muſt now 1 to che TFT of FR readers, 4 | beg 
their" indulgence to advance ſome arguments, which, being 


founded upon conjetture, want that ſupport the journals of 


Hearne and che Canadian traders, compared with the Japaneſe 


that the Straits of Anian, through which he ſailed from the fro- 
zen ocean into the ſouth ſeas; are ſituated in the latitude where 
one of the Japaneſe inlets appears to terminate. At the ſame 
time, I ſhall make ſome obſervations i in ſupport of an-opinion, 
that the ſeveral attempts made by this country in ſearch of a 


north-weſt paſſage, from 1598, the date of his voyage, until the 

 Hudlon's Bay Company was founded by charter, were ſet on foot 

in conſequence of ſome information received of his ſucceſs. In 
775 N 2 „ order 


map, have afforded me in the preceding pages, in order to prove, 


Latcafter's Ace 
count of a North 


or 


rs otürr to do this, 1 muſt advert to he actount of | Lancaſter's ſs. | 
0 "Op voyage to the Eaſt Indies. moto! Stu” obe tis r 5188 
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1 1 is well Ibo een, that we © bi in which he Netechel. d 


likely to founder near che Cape he directed the commander of | 
the veſſel which was in company, to proceed home with his diſ . 
| patches, the purport of which was, after aſſuring his owners that 


every thing ſhould be done to fave the ſkip, * © that the paſſage to 


N dhe Eaſt Indies was in the north-weſt of America, in latitude 62 | 

__ «deg. 30 min. north.” „ By great perſeverance, and unremitted 

| endeavours, he kept the ſhip above water, and arrived ſafe in 

| England. What reaſons he gave for ſuppoſing the paſſage to be 

in that latitude have not been handed down to us; but it has 
been conjeftured, that ſome Portugueze failing along the coaſt of 

: Japan, v went a conſiderable diſtance to the north-eaſt, from whence 


he was led to conclude, that Lumley's Inlet, which had been 


[Jon by Davis in his laſt voyage, afforded a proſpect of commu- 
bY nication between the two oceans. It is very certain that Lum- 
ley's Inlet is in 62 deg. go min. north ; but notwithſtanding it 
happens. to be in the ſame latitude i in which he ſays the paſſage 
is; yet its ſituation does not correſpond with his account of its 


1 80 in 5 u dT of Arterie (0. 


The inlets which were e afterwards ſeen on the weſt coaſt of Hudſon's Bay, heing i in the 


fame latitude, afforded ample room for ſpeculation, until they were determined to be nothing 
more than outlets from lakes i in the interior part of the country. | 


— 
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- Teal founded. his opinion upon 605 deen; 5 TER: E 


* had received in the Eaſt Indies, is very obvious; and if I © 


2 be able to point out, that the navigators who were ſent in ſearch 
ol a; paſſage after his return followed the track, which we have 


17 1 been endeavouring to illuſtrate, as s far As. circumſtances would 


| received men of his voyage. 
'To 0 this TR in a os light, and to Oe thi ſubjea 
raking the reader in one view, it will be neceſſary to make a few 
| ſhort obſervations on the ſeveral voyages, in the order in which 
c 108 were * | 


— FROBISHER only pointed out. the e e of a paſſage, 


from the deep inlets which ws diſcovered on the coaſt to. the 
weſtward of Greenland. d | 


| a ay followed: the fame! track, being diſappointed 3 in 
N accompliſhing his object in the openings which he found near 
dhe ſame place, endeavoured to effect it more to the northward 
in the open ſea to the weſt of Greenland. 


We vuourz, in all probability, followed the ſteps of his pre- 


w — 


5 


permit, in order to effect the objeR of their voyage, it will not 
oo perhaps be ſtretching the bounds of probability for me to ſup- 
8 poſe, that he had heard of Maldonado s arrival in thoſe ſeas, and 


deceſſors. It has however been aſſerted, that he was ſent out 


aldonado's Suc- 
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e ory 5 im Jed of esu drodghtby Ta A bab this 0 
e 5 admitted, and at the ſame time it be allowed that his voyage 
was made in 1602, we” ſhall be guilty of an anachroniſm, chien 
WF cannot be calily removed, as Lancaſter did not return to Europe 5 
1 5 e before the end of 160g. I it ſhould be argued; chat he ſent 55 
bow the information before he weturned hell, it is mot likely 
9 : hat, in thoſe days, he ſhould have had any opportunity of con- 
veying diſpatches, excepting- by ſome of the ſhips"'of his own - 
| ſquadron; Now his | journal of this voyage, which is publiſhed, ö 
only makes mention of the return of one ſhip, which was on the | 


/ gth of November, 1602, ſome months after nen had ar- 
2 rived in mans from his expedition. | who ala oro: 
67 2 e 1 * a 1 mn N. inn . Hatt! 


8 en theſ cd I am day en opinion, kat 


3 my 5 2 Weymouth's, as well as the precedin g expeditions of Davis and 
| - ©  Frobiſher, was under the direction of the united companies of 
Webb i Turkey and Ruſſia merchants; and that all che ſucceeding at- 
3 tcdteempts were under the direction of the new chartered company 
. trading to'the Eaſt Indies. Now, as they had formerly been ſo 
; repeatedly defeated, it is not likely that they would, in the very 
| „ infancy of their trade, have run che riſque of ſo many expenſive 
| equipments, if they had not been well aſſured of ſucceſs; and it 
will appear probable, by the following obſervations, that chey 
N only one object in view, which was to explore the opening 
| $ where Maldonado paſſed from Hudfon's Straits f into Baffin's Bay, 
* forming a part of what he calls the Straits of Labrador. 
. | 39 5 To 
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\ To enſure facceſs to this undertaking, it was neceſſiry to have. 
a e to command” who had been accuſtomed to thoſe ſeas. 
The Danes, about that time engaged in ſearching after their an- 
| eient ſettlements in Greenland, had employed the moſt eminent 
9 5 of bur northern navigators for that purpoſe. But it is one of 

_ the charaQeriſties of an Engliſh ſeamen, that he leaves his coun- | 

try with regret.” Neceſſny alone obliges him to enter into the | 

_ > ſervice of foreigners, and the pleaſure with which he returns, 


when an opportunity offers, is equal to the regret with which he 
left it. As Weymouth, who had commanded the laſt ſhips on 


chat ſervice, was then engaged i in a voyage to Virginia, Knight, 
54 returning from-Denmark, was employed : the fame abilities which 


obtained him a command with the Danes, recommended him to 
the Eaſt India Directors. 


Kxichr was accordingly Gut out as commander of their firſt | 
attempt, and that ſo early after che eſtabliſhment of the com · 
pany as 1606, which was within three years after Lancaſter re- 

turned from the Eaft Indies. The mis fortunes attending this 
voyage, from the ice driving him ſo far to the ſouthward, in one 

inſtance, and from his being killed by the natives, in the other, 

totally prevented his inſtructions from 19 3 8 carried into exe- 

1 cution. e | 

Hvvsox, in the ſecond auempt, diſcovering a ſpacious apeit- 

ing. to the ſouthward, was naturally led to trace its direction : 

but 


his courſe. 


- 1 1 N 
1 0 | +49 AF; 


. Aruftions, fo as to 59 8 us rings bes of what, was their bart. 5 


1 
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i 1 


Burron, ee of hs thied, was, ita: * 123 


| doubt, directed to proſecute the unfiniſhed diſcoveries of his pre- 
deceſſor, as the company were naturally led to ſuppoſe, that a 
| ſea, ſo very extenſive as that 1 Wn which Hudſon, had wintered, ; 
| afforded them ſtrong hopes of being able to: EY the ob- 1 
"Say 1 of their ia by following its agi. 5 Sf 
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Ha LL Was fitted out in the Gina year as Button; but it is very 
clear that it was by ſome company which had no conneftion 


with Button's employers; as he was fitted out at Hull, and the 


£ object of his voyage was merely commercial, in ſearch of minerals | 


and ſeal ins. F 


. . 
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SGissons, the ſucceſſor and relation of Button, who. com- 
manded the fourth equipment, met with the ſame misfortunes 


Knight 741 in the firſt attempt, 1 drifted by: the i ye: out of 


ky. A . 
17% 9 


9 1 8 , i ", af" 7 . 
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F rom the accidental circumſtances which occurred in the d 8 
ſecution of theſe expeditions, we are deprived of any evidence 
to prove, what was the object of their equipment ; for notwith- 


a ſtanding we bave ſome extracts from their journals, yet we have 
no records of what directions were given to the different com- 


manders. 
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| manders. The track followed by the perſons who commanded 
the ſucceeding voyages will, however, tend to clear up this 
point, and the intention of the company be more evident. We 
ſhall have reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the former inſtructions were 
the ſame, and that they were ſeverally founded upon the report 
made by Lancaſter, as I have before contended, 


Barrin,—lf we compare Baffin's account of his firſt voyage 


with that of Maldonado, he appears to have followed the ſame 
courſe, and to have gone as far as 65 deg. 25 min. north, in the 
ſame ſtraits which the Spaniſh navigator called the Straits of La- 
brador. In the next, notwithſtanding he followed a different 
courſe, yet in all probability he had the ſame purpoſe in view ; 
for Davis having ſailed as far as latitude 72 deg. 20 min. north, 
to the eaſtward of Cumberland Iſles, and found an open ſea, it 
was likely that the object of the voyage would be obtained in 
an eaſter way by proſecuting his courſe, inſtead of following 
the narrow channels, where they had heretofore directed their 
reſearches. This idea is in ſome meaſure confirmed by the name 
of Sir James Lancaſter, which was given to one of the ſounds 


diſcovered during this voyage, ſituated nearly in the ſame place 


where Maldonado muſt have paſſed from Baflin's Bay into the 


frozen ocean. 


HAwKSBRIDGE, the account of whoſe voyage is very imper- 


felt, ſailed however in the ſame opening as far as 65 deg. north. 
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The difficulties attending the navigation of ſeas in ſuch high la- 
g titudes, ſuppoſing a paſſage practicable, appears to have checked 
the hopes of the company, and Hawksbridge's expedition was 
moſt likely the laſt they fitted out; but if we examine the jour- 
nals of the three ſucceeding voyages, we ſhall find that their 


principal object was the ſame, viz. to find a — between the 
Cumberland Iſles and the main. 


Fox and Müde, before they proceeded into Hudſon's Bay, 
attempted to get to the northward of Carey Swan's Neſt; but 
each of them were prevented by the ice. On their return, both 
of them made a ſecond attempt, Fox even penetrating, notwith- 
ſtanding the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, within the arctic circle. 


GIII Au, when he was ſent by the ſociety which afterwards ob. 7 
tained the charter for the Hudſon's Bay Company, went as far 

as 75 deg. north, and if the obſervations which I have made on 
his voyage be admitted (4), it is very apparent that his inſtruc- 
tions were ſimilar to thoſe of his predeceſſors; as he not only 
went as high as Lancaſter's Sound, but even ſailed into Baffin's 


Bay, by the ſame inlet which Maldonado had before named the 
Straits of Labrador (1). 


The 
(4) Vide Hiſtorical Abridgement of Diſcoveries, page 38. 


(-) There is one circumſtance in Torquemada's account of Vizcaino's ſecond voyage, 
which may lead us to ſuppoſe, that he was ſent out in conſequence of Maldonado's diſcovery, 


He 
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The few voyages which have been made ſince that vile 
have been confined to the Welcome, and the exiſtence of the 
paſſage in queſtion ſeems not only to be doubted, but the origi- 
nal cauſe of the ſeyeral attempts to paſs it appears to be totally 
forgotten. This has happened in conſequence of the orders 
given by the Hudſon's Bay DireQors, that none of their ſhips 
ſhould go round the north end of Manſel's Iſland, for fear of 
their being hemmed in with the ice, which was ſtrictly obeyed, | 
even on the homeward bound paſſage, ſo late as 1735. And 
according to Middleton's account, © All the north bay between 
the north end of Manſells, Nottingham, Mill Ifles, Seahorſe 
14 Point, and the North Main, are the places laſt clear of ice (m).” 


How far policy might have guided the Directors, when theſe 
orders were firſt framed, the reader vill judge for himſelf. If 
Lancaſter's account were formed, as I have ſuppoſed, on Mal- 


* = FRO donado's 


He ſays, that a ſhort time before the death of Philip the Second a Dutch ſhip ſailed by the 
coaſt of Newfoundland, and paſſed into the ſouth ſea. Philip, on his death-bed, recom- 
commended it to his ſon Philip the Third to explore this diſcovery ; for which purpoſe he 
diſpatched Vizcaino, in 1602. Now this account is different from what is generally re- 
ported of his voyage, (vide page 78) ; as, inſtead of having been ſent to ſearch for a ſafe 
port on the coaſt of California, he was evidently diſpatched in conſequence of ſome recent 
diſcovery.— Torquemada, Monarq. Ind. Lib. v. chap. 45, edit. 161 5. 


(n) Vide Middleton's Reply, p. 58.—In direct contradiction to this account, I have been 
informed by Mr. Duncan, that, in his paſſage out in the Beaver brig, in 1791, when he was 
as high as Cape Charles, on the 11th of Auguſt, he found the ice wedged in between the 
ſouthern iflands and the main, while the ſea to the northward was quite free; for which rea- 
ſon he regretted, that he could not take the advantage of ſo ſavourable a'circumſtance, as he 
was obliged, by his orders, to proceed into the Bay. 
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donado's voyage, they were in poſſeſſion of the knowlidge that 
this inlet had been paſſed, and communicated with Baffin's Bay, 


which, by means of-Lancaſter's Sound, afforded a pong to the 
Pacific Ocean, 


Now it is a well known faR, that the company, until within a 
few years, were very much averſe to voyages, which might lead 
to the diſcovery of a paſſage ; and as the inlet in queſtion had 

been ſucceſſively navigated before their charter was granted, by 


| Bylot, Hawksbridge, Fox and James, beyond the 6gth degree of 
north latitude, and as Gillam, immediately preceding their eſta- 
bliſhment, had probably paſſed by the ſame opening into Baf- 
fin's Bay, it is very natural to ſuppoſe, that they would order 
thoſe perſons who were under their immediate controul, not to 
navigate a place likely to afford a proſpect of making a diſco- 
very, which by its conſequences might endanger their very exiſ- 
tence as a corporate body. | 


tquiry let de I ſhall now proceed to inquire into the origin of the name of 


origin of the name 
of Auian, 


Anian, and endeavour to aſcertain the time when it firſt began 
to be made uſe of. M. Buache, in one part of the work which 
we have ſo often alluded to, endeavours to ſupport an idea, that 
that the ſea ſeparating Aſia from America, is the ftrait which 
preceding geographers had ſome cognizance of under this name. 
; Notwithſtanding, with due deference to his opinion, I venture to 


differ from him; yet as his obſervations are made with the ſtrict- 
eſt 
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eſt accuracy, and as he has recited various authorities for the 


different ſituations in which theſe ſtraits have been placed in for- 


mer maps; I ſhall give a brief account of them in chronological, 


order, for the ſake of perſpicuity, referring the reader to the 


original, which I have quoted in the note below ; as his memoir, 


for want of being tranſlated, 1s not perhaps ſufficiently known in 
this country (n). 
In 1508, he ſays, that a map intended to illuſtrate an edition 


of Ptolemey, printed at Rome, which was in the library of the 


Sorbonne, repreſenting the early diſcoveries of the Spaniards 


and Portugueze in America, makes the north-eaſt of Aſia to join 


with the north-weſt parts of America, 


In 


(n) Buache's Conſiderations Geographiques et Phy/iques, page 16-20. lly a plus de 180 ans 
que les meilleurs gẽographes de ce temps ont commence à mettre un detroit entre I'Afie & 
PAmerique, auquel ils donnoient le nom d' Aian, dont Ventree meridionale ẽtoit à 180 ou 
190 degrede lo ngit ude, & qui s'etendoit depuis le 56 de latitude juſqu'au de- la du 62. On 
, marquoit à ſon entree vers Peſt un Cap Fortune, juſqu'où l'on dẽſignoit une longue cote qui ve- 
noit du Cap S. Lucas de la Californie. Jaiexprime cette c6te dans ma II. carte, conformẽ- 

ment à celles de 1570, d'Ortelius, &c. d'apres une ancienne carte marine Hollandoiſe qui 
Paroit faite avec ſoin,“ & qui a ẽtẽ imprimee en 8 feuilles vers 1600. LyPattention qu'on fit 
enſuite ſurtout à la navigation de Frangois Drack (qui aborda en 1579, vers le 40 degre de 
latitude de la Californie, & qui monta aa nord juſques vers le 45, d'od les glaces Vobligerent 
de deſcendre au ſud, pour gagner les Moluques) fit retrancher la partie la plus ſud de la longue 
cõte en queſtion, dont il ſemble nẽantmoins qu'on auroit di conſerver une idee plus au nord. 
En 1625, Purchas fit connoitre un travail geographique que l'on avoit fait quelques annees au- 
paravant en Angleterre, où Pon croyoit que la mer du Japon venoit au nord de la Californie, 
alors rẽputẽe iſle, & communiquoit par le nord-eſt avec la Baye d'Hudſon. 


Divers 


Voici le titre de cette carte: Americe Tabula nova multis locis tim ex terreſiri peregrina- 


tione, quam reeentiori navigatione, ab exploratiſſimis naucleris, & mulid quam antea exactior edita. 
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In 1520, according to the publication of one. Scotto, a Ge - 
nooſe; printed at Paris in 1619, the Portugueze viſited the weſt 


coaſt of America, as high as 60 deg. north latitude, and 180 deg. 


eaſt longitude from Paris. 


He remarks, that it was more than 180 years before the publi- 


cation of his memoir, which was preſented to the academy in 


1752, ſince the ſtrait was Pee between Aſia and America, the 
* 


Divers Ecrivains celebres chercherent enſuite les fondemens du Detroit d' Anian; & leurs 
efforts n' ayant pi rien produire, ce detroit devint fort incertain, & peu a peu il diſparut des 
meilleures cartes, quoique les ſgavans convinſſent qu'il devoit y avoir un detroit au nord de 
la mer du ſud ; ce que, Pon conjecturoit des violents courans qu'on ẽprouve entre le Mexique & 
la Californie, de certains poiſſons que on rencontre ordinairement pres des dẽtroits, & en 
particulier de quelques Baleines que Von a*trouve au norde de la Mer du Sud avec des harpons 
Hollandois & Frangois qu'elles avoient regu au Spitzberg. 


Cependant, avant qu'on en vint jnſqu'à retrancher enticrement le Detroit d' Anian, re - 
tranchement qui faiſoit perdre toute idẽe du tableau des anciennes connoiſſances, ce detroit 
fut tranſports dans la carte 8 de Texeira, t du 180 degre de ** od il ẽtoĩt au- 


paravant, 


+ Laet, dans fa preface de Vhiſtoire des Indes Occidentales ; Hornius, dans ſes origin, 
Americ. lib, III, cap 9. Varenius, lib, I. cap. 12, prop. 7. &. Diction. Geographiq. de 


la Martiniere, au mot Auian. 


Cette carte que Texeira fit 3 Liſbonne en 1649, & que l'on donnoit manuſcrite aux navi- 
gateurs Portugais Etoit plus Etendue en longitude d'environ 40 degres, que celle qu'a public 
en 1664. Thevenot, dans ſon Recueil de voyages curieux, & ſur laquelle il paroit qu'on avoit 
corrige celle de Texeira, y ajoũtant ſurtout la decouverte de Ieſo faite par les Hollandois en 
1643. II y a au depot des cartes & plans de la marine, une carte en Velin manuſcrite de la 
premiere eſpece. Thevenot en publiant la fienne, diſoit qu'on y apprenoit, qu'il n'y avoit 
point de Detroit d*Anian, & qu'elle auroit pi ſauver aux Hollandois, fi elle avoit parti a la 
fin du fiecle precedent, pluſieurs tonnes d'or qu'ils ont employe pour naviger à la Chine 
par le nord-eſt, & par ce Detroit d'Anian que tout le monde ſuppoſeit (dit-il) entre la 
cc Chine & le Japon,” Dans la carte originale le Detroit d'Anian ẽtoit marque. 


* * * - 
c : 
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ſouth entrance being at 180 or 190 degrees of eaſt longitude, 
extending between 56 and 62 degrees of north latitude. A point 
of land, named Cape Fortune, forming its eaſtern headland, 
from whence a line of coaſt was traced out to the ſouth part of 
California, For this he refers to the map of Ortelius, i in 1570, 
and remarks that the return of Sir Francis Drake, in 1579, pro- 
duced the firſt alteration. 


In 1625, Purchas repreſented California to be an iſland, ex- 
tending the ſea of Japan to the northward of it, until it has a 
communication with Hudſon's Bay, But ſoon after this period 


| ſeveral authors of eminence, as De Laet, Hornius, Varenius, &c. 


beginning to ſuſpect the exiſtence of theſe ſtraits, they were left 
out of the beſt maps. Before this happened, however, ſeveral 


alterations 


paravant, vers le 200. Dans le meme temps Dudley prolongeant à Pexces la cõte meridionale 
de l'Iſle de Ieſo, mit en 1647, le Cap Fortune, & par conſequent le Detroit d'Anian pres du 
220 de longitude (ſelon lui le 229). Enfin ce detroit eſt tranſports pres du 240 degre entre les 
latitudes de 51 & 53 par VEcrivain du vaiſſeau du Californie, d'apres quelque carte Angloiſe 
qui dẽſigne un paſſage au norde-eſt de la Mer du Sud, ou de la Mer du Japon, à la Baye 
d'Hudſon. Guillaume Sanſon en 1667, 1669, &c. ne marqua plus le Detroit d'Anian, (que 
Nicolas ſon Pere avoit conſerve en 1650, a Pexemple des premiers geographes modernes) & 
cependant il dẽſigna le paſſage dont je viens de parler, mais ſans y mettre le nom de Detroit 
d' Anian, qu'il ne croyoit apparemment pas qu'on pùt tant Eloigner des cotes de la Tartarie. 


En meme temps il marquoit entre le Detroit d' Uriez & la Californie reprẽſentẽe comme une 
' iſle, la Terre de Ieſo, qu'il confond avec celles de la Compagnie & de Jean de Gama, & 


qu'il ſemble avoir regarde comme faiſant partie I Amerique, auſſi bien que Nicolas Sanſon 
ſon Pere. Toutes ces ir certitudes engagerent Guillaume Deliſle à ne rien mettre, du core de 
'Amerique, au de- là du Cap Blanc; & ſe ſervant avec diſcernement des relations qu'on avoit 
ſur la Terre de Ieſo, il ne l'ẽtendit pas plus de 5 degres à l'eſt du Japon. 


Aujourd' hui | 
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alterations were make, which zredually effaced, he ſays, every 
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idea of the ancient opinions, 


*. © 


In 1647, Dudley placed Cape Fortune, without giving any 
name to the ſtraits, about 220 or 229 deg. of caſt longitude. 


In 1649, Texeira retained the name, and fixed them at 200 
deg. eaſt longitude ; at the ſame time, he laid down ſome land, 
ſeen by one Joao de Gama, extending to the coaſt of America, 


In 1650, it appears that Nicholas Sanſon retained the name 
likewiſe in his chart of America, _ 
In 


Aujourd' hui que nous connoiſſons un detroit vers le nord, pres des cotes de la Tartarie, 
qui ſont bien plus avancees au nord-eſt qu'on n'avoit lieu de croire ci-devant, ne pouvons- 
nous pas dire que c'eſt celui auquel nos Anciens ont donné le nom d*Anian ? Les reſſem- 
blances me paroiſſent à remarquer, L*un & l'autre a ſon entree au Sud vers le 180 degre : 
ils ſe trouvent entre les cotes orientales d'Afie ou de Tartarie, & celles du nord-oueſt de 
FP Amerique ; ils s*etendent juſqu'au Cercle Polaire, apres quoi les Terres tournent du c6te 
de l' Amerique ſeptentrionale au nord-eſt, & du cote de la Tartarie ou de I Aſie au nord-oueſt : 
enfin nos Anciens marquoient dans leur Detroit d'Anian, pres du 60 ou 61 degre de latitude, 


du c6te de PAmerique, une grande riviere nommee Grandes Corientes, qui repond A la riviere 


de Bernarda. Tout cela ne peut-il pas faire conjecturer qu'ils ont eũ recellement la connoiſ- 
ſance du dẽtroit en queſtion, & l' idee d'une ſuite de cõte que leurs fucceſſeurs ont trop rabaiſſe, 
& qu'ils ont rempli de diverſes choſes preſque à l'aventure. 


Voici deux obſervations qui peuvent engager les Sgavans a faire de nouvelles recherches ſur 
ce ſujet, ſurtout en Italie & en Portugal. 1. Les cartes les plas anciennes que j'ai vi, & qui 
ſon toutes Latines, marquent cependant ce Detroit en Italien, Szretto di Auian: ce qui me 
fait ſoupgonner que le premier quien a fait mention, eſt quelque mathẽmaticien d' Italie; od 
apres les premieres dẽ couvertes des deux Indes, Von a fait à ce ſujet des cartes encore au- 
jourd'hai curieuſes pour ceux qui veulent ſuivre le Progres des Connoiſſances Geographiques, 


2. Benedetto Scotto Genois, propoſant a Louis XIII. en 1619. un Globe Maritime, & une 


Navgiation 
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In 1664, Thevenot, in his edition of Texeira's chart, rejects 
them entirely, and ſays, he is convinced that there is no ſuch 


paſſage. 


In 1667 and 1669, William Sanſon, differing in opinion from 
his father, rejected the name, but retained the opening; repre- 
ſenting California as an iſland, and De Gamas' Land as part of 


America. 


1 In 


Navigation a faire par deſſous le Pole Arfique d'une maniere qu'il pretendoit auſſi aiſẽe que 
courte, vers ce qu'il appelle la Partie Occidental du Canada, & vers les Indes Orientales, 
dit page 5, d'un Di/cours imprime à Paris in-folio, Cette partie occidentale du Canada 
(qu'il met dans une de ſes cartes pres du 180 degré ſelon notre fagon de compter,) fut re- 
«« connue par les Portugais en Pannee 1520, en la hauteur de 60 degres, pour Etre habitee 
«« de gens raiſonnables & humains, & remplie de quantite (d'animaux,) & de bons paturages. 
Ils n'abandonnerent cette Terre qu'a cauſe de la trop grande navigation qui contient 4590 
* lieues (en y venant par la Mer des Indes).“ 


Cependant, en finiſſant cet article, je crois devoĩ: ajoiter, que dans quelqnes - unes des plus 
anciennes cartes, on repreſente les Terres de l' Amerique ſeptentrionale comme une continuite 
de celles du nord-eſt de I'Afie ; & elles y ſout jointes par un iſthme aſſez large, qui eſt au nord 
du Japon. Ce ſentiment a eũ pendant un aſſez long-temps pluſieurs ſectateurs, & meme de 
celebres. Le P. Kircher Etoit de ce nombre, & il deſfoit en 1636, (in Prodromo Copto) qu'il 
en Etoit preſque convaincu par des raiſons mathẽmatiques. II paroit que ce ſentiment eſt le 
plus ancien. Car dans une belle édition de Ptolemee faite à Rome en 1 508. & que j'ai vue 
dans la Biblioteque de Sorbonne, il y a une carte qui repreſente les premieres decouvertes 
des Eſpagnols & des Portugais en Amerique, don la partie du nord-eft, c'eſt A-dire le Labra- 
dor & I Acadie ſont ſuppoſes Etre la continuite des Terres de la Tartarie ; & ce qu'on venoit 
de reconnoitre du Mexique & de la Floride, eſt repreſcnte comme des iſles. Au reſte lorſque 
le detroit du nord-eſt gele, l Amerique tient à I'Afie par une eſpece d'iſthme ; & fi on a eũ 
anciennement quelque indice de paſſage à pied, independamment de toutes les reſſemblances 
qui ſe trouvent entre les Tartares & les Americains Septentrionaux, le ſentiment dont je 
viens de parler, a pi dans ce cas avoir quelque fondement ; ſans qu'on doive ſuppoſer avec 
les Anglois auteurs de l' Hiſtoire Univerſelle, que I Afie & I Amerique ont ẽtẽ autrefois j Ae 
enſemble par un iſthme, qu'un tremblement de terre a pi detruire, 
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In 1714, William Deliſle, from comparing theſe different ac- 


counts, was induced to leave both the name and opening en- 


tirely out, and place nothing to the north of Cape Blanco, 


rejecting at the ſame time the land of De Gama. 


In 1748, Drage, the clerk of che California, retaining both the 
name and the opening, removes them as far to the eaſtward as 
240 degrees eaſt longitude, and between 51 and 53 degrees 
nor th latitude. 


Monſ. Buache likewiſe remarks, that, in ſome of the moſt an- 
cient maps, there is laid down a large river in 60 or 61 deg. of 
north latitude, which is called Grandes Corientes; and that in 
moſt of the maps he has ſeen, which, are Latin, the opening is 
named Stretto di Anian. 


From this account it appears, that the oldeſt charts give the 
moſt accurate repreſentation of the north-weſt coaſt of America, 
agreeably to the later diſcoveries; as they lay down the land ex- 
tending from California as high as 60 deg. north latitude, from 
whence it follows a different direction inclining towards the weſt. 
The Rio Grandes Corientes, which they place in 60 or 61 deg. 
north, is a confirmation of this opinion, as it correſponds exactly 
in its latitude with Cook's River, and its name anſwers to his 
deſcription of it, as the current there was found to be ſo very 
rapid, that the boats could not row againſt it. The firſt altera- 


tion 
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tion that was made appears to have originated with the Engliſh ' 


| geographers, who reduced not only the longitude, but likewiſe 


the latitude, and placed the trait juſt above the north part of 
California, This was done, according to Bergeron, in conſe- 
quence of the intelligence obtained from De Fuca (o), and Pur- 
chas ſays, that he followed a map which had been publiſhed in 
London. As it is natural to ſuppoſe De Fuca would draw a 
map of his diſcoveries during his negociation with Lock, it is 
moſt likely Purchas copied his own account from it ; and as he 


was reſiding in Venice, it accounts for the ſtrait being named 


Stretto di Anian. 


Although it was brought down by this means as low as 47 or ; 


48 deg. north latitude, yet the coaſt, which is now known by the 
name of Alaſhka, ſtretching away to the weſtward, was not re- 


moved until the map of Texeira, in the year 1649, who laid 


down his coaſt of De Gama, extending from the iſland of Jeſo 
to the northern entrance of theſe ſtraits, about the latitude 30 deg. 
The greater part of this coaſt has been rejected, and Mr. Forſter 
ſuppoſes it to be no other than the iſland of Urup, or Schimuſ- 
ſyr (); but as Texeira ſays, it was ſeen by him in his paſſage 


from China to New Spain (9), I think it very probable that he 


might have been driven to the northward in ſearch of variable 
P 2 VWinds, 
(e) Bergeron. Traite de Tartar, Ch xxi, p. 125. 


(Y)) Foriter's Voyages and Diſcoveries in the Notth, p. 464. 


(2) Terra q vio Do Joao de Gama Indo, da China pera Nova Eſpaha. 
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winds, and ſeeing the land, which was afterwards named by the 
Ruſſians, the Aleutian and Fox Iſles, ſuppoſed it to communicate 
with the continent of America, and Texeira, conſonant with the 
opinion then entertained in conſequence of De Fuca's report, 
Joined it with the Straits of Anian, about the latitude of 50 deg. 
north. This idea was firſt of all ſtarted. by Green, in 1751, ſoon 
after the Ruſſians diſcovered Bhering's and the Te Iſlands, 


1. 


to the eaſt of Kamptchatka. 


In conſequence of this difference of ſituation, which was al- 
tered according to the caprice of every ſucceeding geographer, 
joined with the general diſeredit into which De Fuca's account 
fell after the death of Mr. Lock, Deliſle began to be perſuaded 
that the former maps were erroneous. His opinion was univer- 
ſally followed, and the original maps were totally neglected, 
until the voyages of Bhering and Tſchirckow, in 1741, recogni- 
zed the coaſt, which, according to Scotto, the Genoeſe geogra- 
pher, ſome Portugueze had ſeen ſo early as 1520 (r). 


The fituation of the coaſt being altered, by bringing it 10 de- 


grees further to the ſouthward in conſequence of De Fuca's re- 


port, might be advanced as an argument againſt Maldonado's 
| voyage 

(r) I cannot here omit doing juſtice to the unaſſuming conduct of Capt. Cook. Whenever 

he had occaſion in his journal,. to mention the river which in England ſtill bears his name, 
he always left a blank, which Lord Sandwich defired might be filled up as it now ſtands, 
Now I am clear that his intention was to inſert the Ruſſian name whenever he had an oppor- 


tunity to obtain it, and I am equally confident had it come to his knowledge, he would have 
given it its original name of Grandes Corientes. 


STRAITS OF AN IAN. 


voyage having been known at that time, and conſequently againſt 
Lancaſter's paſſage being in 62 deg. 30 min. north, on the weſt 
ſide of the continent; but when we conſider that the Eaſt India 
Company were then newly chartered, and that only for 15 years, 
we may be led to ſuppoſe, they would ſuppreſs the information 


Lancaſter had brought as much as they could; but as ſome ac- 


count of it had gone abroad, when Mr. Lock held his negocia- 
tion with De Fuca, it might be preſumed he had ſome know- 
ledge of it. Now as De Fuca reported, that after he entered the 
ſtrait, he ſailed into the north ſea, it is very natural to ſuppoſe, 
that his account, the truth of which was ſo much contended for 
by Mr. Lock and his friends, would ſuperſede the vague reports 
of the information received by the newly eſtabliſhed company. I 
would from theſe premiſes infer, that the opening was in conſe- 
quence placed about zo, inſtead of 60 deg. north, where Maldo- 
nado found it. 


The map to illuſtrate the edition of Ptolemy, in 1508, was 
conſtructed in the very dawn of maritime diſcoveries, conſe- 
quently it becomes an object well worthy the attention of the 
geographer; as nothing can afford more pleaſure than to trace 
back ſcience to its infancy, and then follow it, ſtep by ſtep, 
through its ſeveral progreſſive improvements to a ſtate of matu- 
rity. At that time America, excepting the few iſlands of Hiſpani- 
ola, Cuba, Jamaica, &c. and ſome ſmall portions of the continent, 


muſt have been delineated on conjecture, conſequently we find 


that 
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but in another edition of the ſame author, by Sebaſtian Munſter, 


printed at Baſil in 1566, we find his knowledge of this country 


to have been very accurate, as not only the iſlands, but the con- 
tinent, are laid down nearly as they are known to be ſituated. 

On the welt ſide he repreſents California as an iſland, ſuppoſing 
it to be Zipangri or Japan, and that part of the continent which 
is to. the eaſt of it he calls Chaumayo (perhaps Teguayo) and 
Temiſtitan, Aſia and America are ſeparated by a ſtrait, while 


Europe is joined to the north-eaſt part of Greenland by a narrow 


iſthmus. 


But what is very remarkable, the communication between the 
two ſeas is placed in 60 deg. north latitude, forming a ſhort ſtrait 
anſwering to Hudſon's Straits, after which it opens into a very 
extenſive bay directly in the meridian of Cuba, correſponding 
exactly with what we know to be the ſituation of Hudſon's and 
James' Bays. I think it very improbable this ſhould have been 
done from theory, as it is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that ſuch a 
very particular coincidence of ſituations, both in reſpe& to lati- 
tude as well as longitude, ſhould be the mere effect of chance. 
He muſt have had ſome foundation for this opinion; and, as he 


has marked upon the iſland of Newfoundland the word Corterati, 


I am very much inclined to believe, that what has been reported 


of Cortereal's diſcoveries has ſome foundation in truth (s), and 
that 
(/) Vide Forſter's Voyages and Diſcoveries in the North, p. 460. 
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that he not only ſailed along the Coaſt of Labrador, but that he 
likewiſe viſited the ſtraits and bay afterwards ſeen by Hudſon 
and James (t). Notwithſtanding which, I cannot agree that the 
name of Anian originated with Cortereal, according to the opi- 
nion of ſome authors; as, in that caſe, it would have been placed 


on the eaſt, and not on the weſt coaſt of the continent. In ſup- 


port of this 1dea, it might likewiſe be remarked, that when Mal- 
donado paſſed through Hudſon's Straits, he gave them the name 
of Labrador, a name which had been given to the adjoining 


country 


(e) If the Portugueze diſcovered the north-weſt coaſt of America, as Scotto ſays, ſo early 
as 1520, it muſt have been before any account could have been received of Magellan's ſuc- 
ceſs ; but as the two countries were afterwards united, and as Portugueze officers were often 
employed in the Spaniſh ſervice, it js not unlikely his information might have aroſe in conſe- 
quence of Loaria's voyage in 1625, which he might have attributed to the Portugueze. At 
page 81, upon the authority of Bergeron, I have o ſerved, that he is ſaid to have ſailed from 
the Moluccas by the coaſts of Newfoundland and Labrador. Herrera gives a particular ac- 
count of this voyage, but calls him Loayſa, inſtead of Loaria. He does not ſay that he ef- 
feed a paſſage ; but there are ſeveral circumſtances which are much in favour of ſome part 

of the ſquadron having ſailed along the north-weſt coaſt of the continent. 


He was fitted out with fix ſhips and a tender, in the autumn of 1625. After a variety of 
accidents, they paſſed the Straits of Magellan, when they were ſeparated in a violent ſtorm ; 
the tender being provided with a ſmall allowance of proviſions, was obliged to bear away for 
the coaſt of New Spain, where they were firſt of all relieved by the natives, and afterwards 
by Cortes from Mexico. Bergeron ſays, that Loayſa himſelf effected a paſſage ; but Herrera, 
on the contrary, reports that he was ſeparated from the reſt of the fleet, and after paſſing to 
the northward of the line, fell ſick and died.— Herrera, Dec. vii. lib. 7, 8, 9. 


It will be neceſſary for me to obſerve, that it is ſaid a manuſcript collection of marine 
charts drawn in 1436, and accounts of voyages undertaken by the Venetians in the 13th and 
14th centuries, have been lately diſcovered in St. Mark's Library at Venice, which make it 
probable that the Antilles and the northern parts of America were diſcovered long before the 
time of Columbus or Cabot; but I own that I want faith in this account, as I conſider it in 
the ſame light as I do the attempt, to take the credit of delineating the weſtern route to Ja- 
pan from Columbus, and giving it to Martin Behaim, as I have obſerved in page 12. 
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country by his predeceſſor, while the name of Anian was re- 


ſerved for the ſtrait through which he paſſed into the ſouth ſea, 
in 60 deg. north latitude, correſponding with the diſcoveries of 


the Portugueze more than 70 years before, and on the ſame ſide 


of the continent where it has always been ſituated, 


Mr. Buache ſays, that theſe ſtraits were known ſo early as the 
date of Ortelius' map, in 1570; or as he notices in another place 


a map, the date-of which is 1566 (u); yet I do not ſuppoſe it 
was his intention to convey any idea that the name of Anian 


was inſerted in them. On the contrary, I am of opinion, it was 


not known earlier than the very beginning of the 17th century, 


and that it originated from Lancaſter's account, which he 


brought home in 1603. The Burgomaſter Witſen's opinion may 


be brought in ſupport of this idea, He ſuppoſes the name to 
have originated from a cape in the iſland of Jeſo, which, accord- 
ing to the relation of the Dutch voyagers, Van Uriez and 
Schaep, in the Caſtricom and Breſkes, in the year 1643, is called 
the point of Aniwa (x). Now, if the name were deduced from 
a diſcovery. 

(a) Buache, p. 66. La plus ancienne carte que j'aye trouve juſqu'a preſent, qui marque 
cette continuation de terres juſqu' au Detroit d' Anian, eſt une carte Italienne de I Amerique - 


ſeptentrionale faite en 1 566 ls not this the ſame authority as Munſter's ? The date is the 
ſame, and he delineates a ſimilar line of coaſt, but makes no mention of any name to the 


ſtrait, 


(x) Buache, page 114. Avant que d'aller plus loin, je dois dire pour ſuivre l'ordre des 
tems, que M. Witſen & quelques autres ſgavans Hollandois ay ant conjecturẽ que la terre de 
la Compagnie etoit une pointe de I Amerique, & que le Detroit d'Anian avoit vraiſembla- 

1 | blement 


- STRAITS OF ANIAN. 


a diſcovery which was made fo late as the middle of the 17th 
century, by a geographer whoſe knowledge and reading were ſo 
very extenſive, I may be warranted to conelude, that, although 


his poſition be ill founded, yet the name could not have been 


known long before that period. Purchas, in his pilgrimage, 


publiſhed in 162, appears to have obtained better information 


than he had when he publiſhed the former edition, in 1614; as 


he there ſays, As for the more northerly parts, both within 


* land, and the ſuppoſed Strait of Anian, with other things men- 
© tioned in maps, becauſe I know no certainty of them, I leave 
them ();“ for which reaſon it may be ſuppoſed that the ac- 
b was then recent, or elſe, as he dealt ſo much in the mar- 
vellous, and gave credit to almoſt every ſtory that was circu- 
lated, he would have taken further notice of it. Nor is any no- 
tice taken of theſe ſtraits in the accounts of Frobiſher's or Davis' 

expeditions in ſearch of a paſſage; for which reaſon, comparing 
all the circumſtances together, I am inclined to venture an 
opinion that they were not known before the voyage of Maldo- 
nado, in 1598 (z); but as we are fo very liable to be led into 


2 e.rrors 
blement tire ſon nom du Pays d' Ania ou d' Aniwa reconnu par les Hollandois (a la partie 
Septenrionale du Jeſo. II falloit que ces Sgavans ſuppoſaſſent que dans les premiers tems 
des decouvertes, Ie Pays d' Aniwa avoit ẽtẽ reconnu; car ils ne pouvoient ignorer que Videe 
du Detroit d' Anian, ainſi que ſon nom, Etoit plus ancienne que la decouverte des Hollandois. 
Mais ils ne s'accordoient pas avec les anciennes relations & cartes, qui mettent le Pays 
d' Anian à Veſt ſur la Cote d' Amèrique, & non comme Anivva à a POueſt. 


(») Purchas' Pilgrimage, Ed. 1619, page 782. 


(z) I am aware that the account of De Fuca's voyage might be brought againſt me, as he 
was ſaid to have been ſent by the viceroy to diſcover the Straits of Anian: but this account 
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errors in tracing the geography of countries ſo little known, | 
muſt beg leave to refer the reader to the next ſentence, where I 


ſhall take ſome further notice of the name, and from whence i it 
was derived, if it be not preſuming 1 too much to attempt what ſo 


eminent a geographer as Witſen failed to accompliſh. . 


As the coaſt of California was diſcovered under the direction 
of Cortes, the ſea which divides it from the continent was 
named, after him, the Sea of Cortes; but, at ſome ſubſequent 
period, it obtained the appellation of the Red Sea. Whether 
this aroſe, as Wytfliet, in his Deſcription of the New World, re- 
marks, from its being joined to the main land by an iſthmus, 
which gave it a ſimilarity to the ſea between Egypt and Arabia, 
or whether it obtained the name from the colour of its water, 
which the name of the river (Colorado) ſeems to authorize, I 
will not contend; but as it was at chat period very much the E 
cuſtom in all new diſcoveries, to form alluſions to places ſituated 
in the old continent, wherever there was the leaſt reſemblance (a), 

| it 
was not written by him; it was the report of Mr. Michael Lock ; and as Lancafter's account 
was at that time juſt made public on his return, the ftraits which De Fuca was ſent in ſearch 


of were ſuppoſed to be the iame, and obtained from Mr. Lock the name which Maldonado 
had given them. | 


(a) Munſter's map, in 1566, is an example how far the earlier geographers have carried 
their opinions in reſpect to the reſemblance between the new diſcoveries ia America, and the 
maps of the old world ; as he ſuppoſes the coaſt of Peru, in about g degrees ſouth latitude, 
to be the Catigara of Ptolomey. This theory of adapting the new diſcoveries to the ideas of 
the ancients was very prevalent in thoſe days, as Mercator and Hondius ſuppoſed the iſlands 
$0 the northward of Japan to be the In/ule 9 of the ſame author. Though foreign 


from 
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it is very likely that at the ſame time this name was given to the 
gulph, the coaſt which trends away to the northward obtained 
the name of Anian, after the deſart coaſt of Africa to the weſt- 


ward of the iſland of Socotora, in the Indian ocean. I am for 
this reaſon willing to admit, that it might be found in maps of 


Q 2 | America 


from the ſubject, yet I flatter myſelf it will not be diſagreeable to moſt of my readers if I 
offer a few obſervations on this head. The ſituations of Catigara and the In/ule Satyrorum 
have been diſputed at different times, and as Ptolomey has been detected in ſhortening the 
peninſula of the hither India, it has been alledged, that he has carried the knowledge of the 
| Romans too far to the ſouthward in India beyond the Ganges. Dr. Robertſon was the laſt 
writer on this ſubject, in his Diſquiſition on the Knowledge of the Ancients in India. He 
differs from his predeceſſor D' Anville in ſome reſpects, but they both agree that Malacca is 
the Aurea Cherſongſus, and that Catigara and the In/ulz Satyrorum ſhould be ſought for on the 
coaſt of Cambodia, as much to the north as Ptolomey has placed it to the ſouth of the line. 
As any thing which is offered on this ſubje& muſt be merely matter of opinion, I ſhall ven- 
ture, with proper reſpe& to the memory of thoſe eminent authors, to offer a new idea. It is 
agreed that Ptolomey compoſed his geography from information, and not from actual obſer- 
vation. This information he received from perſons who obtained it at the different Emporia. 
Now Perimula was their ſouthmoſt ſtation in that part of the world, deriving its name, in all 
likelihood, from the ſtrong current which ſets through the Straits of Drien and Sincapora. 
The diſtance between the peninſula of Malacca and the iſland of Sumatra being ſo ſmall, and 
his information being imperfect, he might conclude that there was a connection between the 
two countries, which will account for the form he has given to the Aurea Cherſongſus. While 
Sinda, now known as Cape Scin, was the emporium of the merchants from China, Perimula 
was the ſtation where veſſels brought their merchandize from Borneo and Java. Hence I ſup- 
poſe the Jabadii In/ula to be the modern Java, from the weft end of which veſſels reſorted to 
Perimula ; at the ſame time Caytongee, the moſt eminent, if not the moſt powerful, Sultan in 
Borneo, I apprehend to be the ſcite of Catigara. The veſſels coming from thence would 
coaſt along by Natuna and the other iſlands which are between Borneo and Banca, where it 
is well known are the largeſt apes or ouran outangs in the world, whence the name is derived 
which he gives to the iſlands in that direction. I he line of coaſt being continued from the 
Ambraſtus and Senus rivers, in the 'Sinus Magnus, down to Catigara, in all probability gave 
riſe to the opinion, that it was ſituated to the northward of the line ; but as he received his 
data from various ſources collected at the different Emporia, ſo it appears to me, he con- 
founded the accounts ſrom Perimula reſpecting Borneo, with thoſe brought to Sinda relative 
to China, Cambodia and Siam, from whence he ſuppoſed Catigara to be a continuation of 
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America, as marking the country about New Albion or Cali- 
ſornia, before the ſuppoſed ſtraits between the two ſeas obtained 
the name; and this I am rather induced to do, as Wytfliet, in the 
edition of his work, publiſhed ſo early as 1607, takes notice 1 


it aloog with the country of Quivira. 


If we pay attention to the currents which prevail in the arctic 
latitudes, we find that they ſet to the eaſtward between the north 


cape and Greenland, ſo that i It is very rare to find any ice in the 
N orwegian 


— 


the ſame continent. It is ſome confirmation to this idea, that 1 the ſea which ſeparates. 
Borneo from Cambodia is ſituated, Ptolomey places a gulph which he calls Sinus. Sericus. 

This ſhort digrefion will be conſidered as a eonjecture only, which; as it has not been. 
offered before, may tend to throw.ſome new light on a part of ancient. geography, which has 
been ſo often conteſted. | 


He fore I diſmiſs the ſubject entirely, I cannot help taking notice of an error into which, L 
apprehend, that venerable ſcholar Lord Monboddo, and his late learned friend Sir John 
Fe have accidentally fallen, in reſpe to the illuſtration of the following line in Horace: 
Quid tibi vis, mulier, nigris dignifſima Barris ? 
which they ſuppoſe alludes to a ſpecies of ape on the coaſt of Africa named Barris, His 
Lordſhips ſays (Or:gin and Progre/s of Language, Vol. i. page 275), ** I think this muſt be. 
* the animal meant by Horace. By Barri, all the commentators that I have conſulted un- 
«© derſtand elephants; but this is certainly not the meaning, as neither the epithet b/ack agrees 
*« to an elephant, nor the known character of that animal for chaſtity, make ſuch a conjunc- 
e tion proper; and, beſides, the diſproportien betwixt the ſize and ſhape of a weman and. 
« an elephant is ſo great, that we cannot ſuppoſe, that ſo correct a writer as Horace would 
e have uſed ſo extravagant an hyperbole. Whereas an animal, ſuch as the phyſician Noelle 
« deſcribes, would make a very fit match for a lewd-woman. This 1s a criticiſm which I 
«« owe to my learned and worthy friend Sir John Pringle,. Prefident of the Royal Society.“ 
When it is recolle&ed that the people of Siam, who are black, and where the greateſt nu m- 
ber of elephants in any part of the world are bred, were called BARRA by Ptolomey, we 
cannot heſitate a moment to conclude, that Horace had this nation in view, without having 
recourle to a conjecture, that the Romans had ſome knowledge of Africa beyond what their 


geographers have handed down to us. 


— 
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N orwegian ſeas. This ſet of the current is ſimilar to what takes 
place in the antarftic latitudes, as ſhips doubling Cape Horn, 
unleſs they keep near the ſhore of Terra del Fuego, are behind 
their reckoning ſeveral degrees, as was inſtanced in the ſquadron 
under Lord Anſon. This ſimilarity between the currents towards 
the two poles ariſes from the rotatory motion of the globe. As 
the ſea which has a conſtant movernent to the weſt, between the 
tropics, muſt return in an eddy, to find its natural level, in a 


contrary direction, which direction will conſtantly be altered ac- 


cording to the bearing of the coaſt it paſſes by. The arctic 


eddy, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, forms the immenſe 


fields of ice between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, and after 
traverſing the polar ſeas, vents itſelf at the Straits of Bhering 
between the two continents. Now, as a rapid current conſtantly 


ſets out of Davis' Straits, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that it ariſes 


from the ſame ſource, bringing with it thoſe mountains of ice 


which are ſometimes found floating as far ſouth as the banks 
of Newfoundland. This opinion is founded on the report of the 
original difcoverers, who obſerved ſtrong currents ſetting out of 
the inlets to the northward, which, from the numbers they ſaw 
there, they named Whale Sound. 


This great quantity of ice is a conſiderable obſtacle to the na- 
vigation of thoſe ſeas; but, at the ſame time, the ſtrength of the 
current is a reaſon why the ice is ſeldom or ever collected in 


fields, excepting near the ſouthern coaſts, or where it may be 


oo 


accidentally 
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has been generally repreſented, which accords with Pickerſgill's 


from ice. The ſmall number of veſſels they loſe, and the ſucceſs 


"MEMOIR ON THE 
accidentally accumulated by eddies, as Baffin found it during 
his voyage. The Danes having eſtabliſhed factories as high as 
72 deg. north, is a proof that the navigation is not ſo difficult as 


account, whoſe journal was publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions. Perhaps the earlier ſhips are fitted out for thoſe ſeas the 
better, before the ſummer is advanced enough to ſet the ice 
adrift ; as it is obſervable, that the earlier the voyages of diſco- 
very were ſet on foot, the further they reached to the north- 


ward. Baffin, who traverſed the whole of the bay ſo early as 


the month of July, ſailed from England on the 26th of March. 


There are ſome circumſtances which may lead us to ſuppoſe, 


- that thoſe ſeas are moſt encumbered with ice at the very time 


they are moſt navigated; as, in more than- one inſtance, the 


Hudſon's Bay Company's ſhips have been accidentally delayed 


in the ſtraits until Chriſtmas; and have then found them free 


of the unfortunate Peyrouſe during the laſt war, who navigated 
the whole of the bay without any accident, with a line of battle 
ſhip and two or three frigates, are ſufficient proofs that the navi- 


gation is not ſo hazardous as they repreſent it to be. 


The northern parts of the Pacific Ocean are not at all encum- 
bered with ice; as, during the two ſeaſons which Captain Cook 
was in thoſe ſeas, it does not appear that he met with any until 
he was ſtopped by the frozen barrier in 70 deg. north latitude, 


after 


STRAITS OF ANIAN. 


after paſſing the ſtrait which ſeparates the two continents ; and 


the different voyagers who were embarked in the fur trade in 
thoſe ſeas agree, that the northern Pacific is navigable through 
the whole year, and that no ice whatever 1s to be met with be- 
tween March and October. One of the firſt of theſe adventurers, 
Captain Mears, in the brig Nootka, was obliged to winter in 
' Snug Corner Cove, in Prince William's Sound, and though the 
veſſel was frozen up for ſome months, yet during the whole of 


the winter the ſound was free from ice. Now this difference 


between the ſeas on the two ſides of the continent ariſes from the 


narrow ſtrait between Aſia and America, where there are only 
18 or 20 fathoms of water, and the lands of both continents 
converging together, the ice 1s prevented from paſſing to the 
ſouthward, in ſuch bodies as it does through the openings into 
Baffin's Bay. 


That the ſame cauſe, which prevents the ice from being car- 
ried through Bhering's Strait into the ſea of Kamtchatka, exiſts 
likewiſe to the northward of the frozen ocean, is very probable, 
as neither Mr. Hearne nor Mr. M*Kenzie found the ſea frozen, 
excepting near the ſhore, If this be the caſe, leſs difficulties 
may be found in navigating thoſe ſeas than are generally ima- 
gined; and I am very much perſuaded, that after paſſing Baffin's 
Bay, the greater part of them would be ſurmounted; as what ice 
there 1s to be found in the Japaneſe inlets drifts to the ſouth-weſt, 


conſequently it muſt occaſion leſs reſiſtance than the ice in Baf- 
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CONCLUSION, 


tions offered in the preceding pages, there is a great probability, 


{MEMOIR ON THE 


fins Bay, which conſtantly follows a direction contrary" to the 


courſe which muſt be held to get to the northward. . 


. * 24 


P 
a £% F * w* 4 41 " ky S*% £4 7 
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1 ſhall venture to conclude, that, from the variety of obſerva- 


if not an abſolute certaitity, of the exiſtence of a communication 
between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans; the difficulties attend- 


ing the navigation of which may be ſurmounted, and from the 


preſent improved ſtate of maritime knowledge, the currents may 


be ſo aſcertained, as to render it as ſafe and as certain as the paſ- 


ſage through Hudſon's Straits, 


The legiſlature has conſidered it a ſubje& of ſuch importance, 


as to offer a reward of 20,000l. to effect the diſcovery. Until 


| within a few years this could only have been an object worth the 


attention of perſons fitting out ſhips for the Davis' Straits fiſhery. 


No advantages whatever have accrued in conſequence .of this 


great reward, and the reaſon is very obvious. If the owners 


of a fhip employed in that fiſhery ſhould be induced to order the 


maſter, to endeavour to get to the northward, ſo as to effect a 


diſcovery, i in hopes of obtaining the reward, and he ſhould be ſo 
fortunate as to get three parts of the way through to the veſt- 
ward, but not ſucceed, neither his owners nor himſelf would be 
entitled to the ſmalleſt gratuity. For which reaſon, the perſons 
engaged in that fiſhery are contented with falling in with the ice 
juſt within the ſtraits, where they get a rg of ſea loil and ſkins, 

| without 
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without running any riſk to get farther to the northward. This 
Was an overſight in the act which originally offered the reward, 
and likewiſe in that which extended it to the officers employed i in 
his Majeſty's navy, and ought to be remedied; as it has not only 


tended to cramp the ſpirit of diſcovery, but, at the ſame time, 


has been a check, I may venture to call it ſo, to the commercial 
intereſt of the country ; as many perſons, in hopes of a reward, 
might be induced to penetrate into Baffin's Bay, when they might 
not venture to run the riſk of an attempt to effect a paſſage; 


For theſe reaſons, I ſhall beg leave to ſubmit to the attention 
of the legiflature, if it would not be for the adyantage of the 
nation at large, whether we conſider it in a commercial or a 
geographical view, to divide the premium into three ſeveral 
proportions, which ſhould be given to the perſons firſt diſcover- 
ing as far as certain fixed ſituations from each fide of the conti- 
nent. Theſe ſituations I would propoſe to be, 


iſt, The communication between Baffin's Bay and the frozen 
ocean, whether by Lancaſter's or any other opening to the welt- 


ward. 


2d. The mouth of the Copper-mine River, as determined by 


Mr. Hearne, 


zd. Whale Ifland, as determined by Mr. M*Kenzie, at the 


mouth of the river diſcharging itſelf from the Great Slave Lake. 
R It 
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It might be objected, that this method would be adding an 
additional expence beyond the original-ſum voted by parliament ; 1 
but as it would not amount perhaps to more than 10,000], it ou ght 
not to be placed i in competition with the national advantage 
which might in future accrue from it ; as ſetting aſide the idea 
of finding a paſſage, owners of veſſels in the Davis Strait trade 
may be more induced, by means of theſe regulations, than they 
are at preſent, to explore Baffin's Bay, which may lay a founda- 
tion for a whale * in a part of the world hitherto ne- 
Ap 
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DISCOVERIES of DE r O NT E. 


Repulſe Bay——0bjefions againſt De Fonte's Narrative con- 
fidered—O0Vſeruations on the Northern Part of the American 
_ Continent—A finity between the Nootka Names and thoſe in De 


CONTAINING 


Fonte's Narrative—Conclufion. | 


Bernarda's Iſle 


Introduction Intention of the Spaniards in communicating Mau- 
relle's Journal Account of De Fonte's Narrative Archipela- 
go of S. Lazarus recognized in 1785 and 1787—Obſervations 
on Bernarda's Track—Lake Velaſco ſuppoſed to be Part of the 
Great Slave Lake of the Canadian Traders 
and Peninſula of Conibaſſet recognized in 1789—08/ervations 
on Peter Pond's Narrative——Lake Belle probably Part of the 
Great Slave Lake—De Fonte's Lake ſuppoſed to be the Edland 
Lake of Hearne—Straits of Ronquillo ſuppoſed to be the Co- 
gead Lake of Hearne - Ohſervations on its Communication with 


SINCE the free navigation of the Pacific Ocean, and a ſettle- INTRODUCTION 
ment on the weſtern coaſt of America, has been ſecured to us 

by the convention lately made with the Court of Spain, the ſub- 

je& I am now going to enter upon muſt be conſidered of great 
importance to the commercial intereſt of this country, Impreſ- 

ſed. 
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Great Slave Lake—De Fonte's Lake ſuppoſed to be the Edland 
Lake of Hearne—Straits of Ronquillo ſuppoſed to be the Co- 
gead Lake of Hearne - Ohſervations on its Communication with 
Repulſe Bay —Oections againſt De Fonte's Narrative con- 
fidered—Obſervations on the Northern Part of the American 
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Fonte's Narrative—Conclufion. 


SINCE the free navigation of the Pacific Ocean, and a ſettle- wnoorcnox 


ment on the weſtern coaſt of America, has been ſecured to us 
by the convention lately made with the Court of Spain, the ſub- 
je& I am now going to enter upon muſt be conſidered of great 
importance to the commercial intereſt of this country, Impreſ- 
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ſed with an opinion of the advantages that muſt reſult from'it, 


the ſociety for the encouragement of arts and ſciences have of- 
fered a reward, for the diſcovery of a communication between 


the government of Upper Canada and the weſtern cont of the 


continent. 

The profits to be gained by carrying the furs of America to 
the Chineſe market were no ſooner made public, by the obſer- 
vations contained in the narrative of Captain Cook's laſt voyage, 
than ſeveral enterpriſing merchants, diſdaining the great riſque, 
which, from the immenſe diſtance, muſt be naturally expected, 
fitted out ſeveral veſſels to embark in that trade. Theſe expedi- 
tions led them to thoſe places which the Spaniards were ſaid to 
have viſited under the command of De Fonte and De Fuca; a 
ſhort time only had elapſed before an entire ſtop was put to their 
trade, by the force ſent againſt them from .the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments by order of the Court of Spain. During this time, they 
diſcovered, however, enough of the coaſt to prove, that ſuch in- 
lets, as the ſtraits named after thoſe two navigators, have a real 
exiſtence, and that the accounts given of them were not the 
productions of idle viſionaries calculated to amuſe the world. 


It is aſtoniſhing what care the Court of Spain takes to conceal 
any diſcoveries made in thoſe ſeas, Some were made as far to the 
northward as 55 deg. north, by ſhips ſent from St. Blas i in the 


year 1774, and another voyage was made in the next year under 
the 


\ 


DISCOVERIES OF DE FONTE. 


the command of Don Bruno Heceta, as far as 57 deg. 18 min 
north. A journal kept by Don Antonio Maurelle, ſecond pilot 
on board one of the ſhips, was communicated to the Honourable 
Mr. D. Barrington (a), and ſome ſlight information of this expe- 
dition appears to have been given to Captain Cook, before he 
failed in 1776. The editor of his laſt voyage-makes the follow- 
ing remarks, in ſupport of his not exploring De Fonte's Straits 
when navigating thoſe ſeas. | 


“The peruſal of the following extract from their journals 
* may be recommended to thoſe (if any ſuch there be) who 
* would repreſent it as an imperfection in Capt. Cook's voyage, 
* that he had not an opportunity of examining the coaſt of 
“America, in the latitude aſſigned to the diſcoveries of Admiral 
Fonte, We now attempted to find out the Straits of Admi- 
* ral Fonte, though as yet we have not diſcovered the Archipe- 
lago of St. Lazarus, through which he is ſaid to have ſailed, 
With this intent, we ſearched every bay and receſs of the coaſt, 
and ſailed round every headland, lying to in the night, that we 
might not loſe ſight of this entrance. After theſe pains taken, 
and favoured by a north-weſt wind, it may be pronounced that 
* no ſuch ſtraits are to be found ().“ 


The fallacy of theſe obſervations has been clearly proved, 
and we are ſtrongly led to believe, that the communication of 
Maurelle's 


(a) Hiſtorical Abridgement of Diſcoveries, p. 48. (3) Preface to Cook's laſt Voyage, 


INT ES 
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of De Fonte's account, it will be neceſſary for me to give ſome 


moirs of the Curious, in the year 1708. 
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Maurelle' s journal was made for no other purpoſe, than t to mik. 


lead the Admiralty 3 in framing the inſtructions for the then 1 in- 
| tended expedition in ſearch of a north-weſt Rue 


* 


As 1 ſhall have frequent occaſion to refer to particular parts 


particulars from the narrative, which was inſerted in the Me- 


— 


In the year 1639, the Court of Spain having intelligence of 


ſome expeditions attempted in that year by the people of Boſ- 


ton, in New England, Bartholomew De Fonte was appointed to 
command a ſquadron fitted out at Callao in Peru to oppoſe them. 
His own veſſel was named the Holy Ghoſt, and he had under his 
command Don Diego Peneloſſa in the Saint Lucia, Peter Ber- 
nardo in the Roſary, and Philip de Ronquillo in the King Philip, 

He failed April 3d, 1640, and arrived at Chiametlan on the 
26th, where he engaged a Captain and fix ſailors, who had been 
trading for pearls with the natives of the country to the eaſt of 
California, who fiſh for them on a bank which 1s 19 degrees of 
latitude more to the northward than the pearl banks of St. Jean, 


in 24 deg. north latitude. De Fonte was informed by this Cap- 


tain, that, about 200 leagues to the northward of Cape St. Lucas, 
he had found a flood from the north, which met that coming 


from the ſouth, from which circumſtance there was a certainty 


of California being an iſland, He therefore diſpatched Don D. 
Peneloſſa 


— 
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Spain, to aſcertain the fact. He went in his own veſſel, accom- 


by their draft of water for ſhallow ſeas. 


. . 
44 


The narrative takes no notice of the reſult of Peneloſſa's ex- 
pedition; but it ſhould be remarked, on the authority of De- 
liſle ¶ Memoir fur la Mer de VOueſt), that a Count de Pignaloſſe 
was viceroy of Mexico, and publiſhed a map.which placed Qui- 
vira to the eaſt of New Mexico; and Monl. Buache obſerves, 
that he has ſeen ſome extracts of Deliſle the elder, wherein men- 
tion is made of the Count de Pignaloſſe retiring into France 
about the year 1680, and preſenting a memorial to the King, in 
which he offered to make him maſter of the kingdoms of Tegu- 
ayo and Quivira (c). | 


If this account be true, we may be led to believe, that the re- 
lation of Father Kino was publiſhed with no other view, than to 
countera& the accounts which had got abroad of De Fonte's and 
Peneloſſa's diſcoveries, particularly as it was tranſmitted to Eng- 


S land 


(c) Je ne ſai fi ce jeune Seigneur qu'on nomme ici de Peneloſſa, ne ſeroit pas le meme 
gue celui qui fut enſuite viceroy du Mexique, & que Guillaume Deliſle appelle le Comte de 
Pignaloſſe (Mim, ſur la Mer de POueft). C'eſt le meme nom en Eſpagnol, écrit diverſe- 
ment. J'ai là dans quelques Extraits de M. Deliſle le pere, que ce viceroy avant ed quel- 
ques demeles avec I Archeveque du Mexique (vers I'an 1680) ſe retira en France, & y pre- 
ſenta au Roy un meEmoire par lequel il ſe faiſoit fort, moyennant certaines conditions, de le 
rendre maitre du Royaume de Teguaio & de la Grande Quivira, qu'il deſoit avoir mille lieues 
d' ẽtendue (dans Vopinion qu'elle alloit juſqu' au veritable Detroit d' Anian du cote de l'Oueſt) 
& qu'il pretendoit n'etre pas Eloignee de la Nouvelle France du c6t6 de PER&,—B. C. 9. 73. 


Peneloſſa, ; nephew of Don Louis de Haro, prime miniſter of | 


panied by the Chiametlan Captain, and four ſhallops, adapted 
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| land nearly about the ſame time as the journal of De Fonte was 
made publie. 6: 
Die Fonte afterwards failed himſelf with the reſt of his ſqua+ - 
dron, to put in execution the orders he had received. He en- 
tered the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, in latitude 53 deg. north, 
on the 14th of June, and continued ſailing through it for 260 
| leagues, in intricate channels among iſlands, until he arrived at 
the mouth of a river, which he named Rio de los Reyes. From 
this place he diſpatched the ſhip under the command of Bernar- 
do, on the 28th of the ſame month, to diſcover the Tartarian 
ſea, To effe this, Bernardo. ſailed up a river, the courſe of 
which was north north-eaſt and north north-weſt, This river was 
named Rio del Haro, and came from a lake full of iſlands, which 
, he called Velaſco. A ſouth ſouth-eaſt moon made high water in 
both the rivers, and it flowed from 22 to 24 feet in each of them. 
He appears to have held a weſterly courſe in the lake 60 leagues, 
until he arrived at a large peninſula, called by the natives Coni- 
baſſet; he left the ſhip there in a ſafe port, formed by an iſland 
called by him Bernarda, and the Peninſula; and then proceeded 
in three Indian boats, each made of a tree 30 or 60 feeet long, 
accompanied by two Jeſuits, 20 of his own ſeamen, and g6 of 
the natives, down a river, which had three falls, 80 leagues, un. 
til he came into the Tartarian ſea, in latitude 61 degrees north, 
The Jeſuits, who went with him, are ſaid to have been before as 


far north as 66 degrees, 
From 
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From this place he diſpatched a letter, dated June 27th, to 


De Fonte, to inform him of his ſucceſs, and then followed the 
direction of the coaſt, which trended to the north-eaſt. He ſailed 
by different courſes north-eaſt, eaſt-· north- eaſt, and north-eaſt and 
by eaſt, as far as 77, or, as it is ſaid in another place, 79 degrees 
north latitude, 436 leagues, where he found the land to extend 
to the northward, and the ice fixed to the ſhore. At this place, 
one of his ſeamen went with the natives to a freſh water lake, 
about 3o miles in circumference, which emptied itſelf into Davis' 


Straits. This lake was in 80 degrees north latitude, and on the 


north of it were very high mountains. After which he returned, 


and joined the fleet on the 11th of Auguſt. 


The ſame day he ſent away Barnarda, De Fonte ſailed up the 
river which he had called De los Reyes, into a lake named Belle. 


In the river there is a fall of water until half flood; but an hour 


and quarter before high water the flood begins to ſet ſtrongly in- 


to the lake, and the water in the river was found to be freſh 20 
leagues from the entrance. On the iſt of July, he left his ſhips 
in a harbour called Conoſſet, formed by a fine iſland, and ſailed 
to a river, which he named Rio Parmentire, from a perſon who 
accompanied him, and who is ſaid to have exactly ſurveyed it. 
In paſling the river, he went over eight falls, in all 32 feet per- 
pendicular from its ſource; following the courſe of the river, he 
came, on the 6th of July, to a large lake, which he named De 
Fonte, after himſelf, This lake is 160 leagues long, and 60 


8 2 broad, 
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| broad, extending eaſt north-eaſt and weſt ſouth-weſt, and is "0 
20 to 60 fathoms deep, abounding in cod and ling. There are 


ſeveral large iſlands and ſome ſmall ones in it, particularly on 
the ſouth ſide, where there is a very large one well peopled. In 
eight days he paſſed the eaſt north-eaſt end of the lake, and en- 
tered another, which he named Eftrecho de Ronquillo : this 
lake was 24 leagues long and 3 broad, and from 20 to go fa- 


thoms of water. In this place he found a tide, and being fa- 
voured with the ebb and a ſtrong gale, was able to paſs it in 10 


hours. 


Three days afterwards he came to an Indian town, where the 


inhabitants told his interpreter, Mr. Parmentire, of a ſhip which 


was anchored at a little diſtance. This ſhip De Fonte found 


came from Boſton, commanded by one Shapely, and the owner, 


Major Gibbons, was on board. He purchaſed Shapeley's charts 
and journals, and then returned, with as much wind as they. 
could carry ſail to, the 6th of Auguſt, and were at the firſt fall 
of the Parmentire River on the 11th, 86 leagues, and on the 16th 


arrived ſafe'on board his ſhip in the port of Conoſſet. Septem- 


ber the 2d, he ſailed on his return home, and on the morning of 


the 5th he anchored between Arenna and Mynhaſſet, Arenna 


being about go leagues from the Rio los Reyes, and Mynhaſſet 
near it: after paſſing the river, he returned home. In the con- 


cluſion of his account he ſays, that the chart will make it clear, 
that there is no entrance into the ſouth ſea by the north-weſt 


paſſage; but no chart accompanies the relation. 


1 
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That a very conſiderable opening, in every reſpect anſwering Laaer sse a, 

to the deſeription he gives of the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, e 
exiſts in the ſame latitude in which he lays it down, has been 
proved by ſeveral authentic teſtimonies; and if future diſcove- 
rers ſhould likewiſe prove as ſucceſsful in exploring his courſe 
through the lakes, there cannot remain a doubt but the moſt 
important advantages may be derived from it to the commerce 
of this country, by opening ſo direct a navigntion to Nootka 
Sound. To ſtimulate the future adventurers in that part of the 
world to proſecute his track, and to excite their endeavours to 


eſtabliſh ſo deſirable a communication between the two ſeas, is 


the object of this Memoir. 


Between Nootka Sound and Cape Edgecumbe, exactly in the 
latitude where the Archipelago of St. Lazarus is ſituated, ac- 
| cording to De Fonte's narrative, Captain Cook was prevented 
from ſeeing the land ; but Captain Roberts, who conſtructed the 
chart which is annexed to his laſt voyage, marks the line of coaſt 
which the Spaniards under Don Heceta are ſaid to have ſeen. 
The exact ſituation of this land was aſcertained by Captain Low- 
rie and Guiſe in the year 1786, while on a voyage of commercial 
adventure, and afterwards found by Captain Dixon, who com- 
commanded a ſhip in the ſame trade, to be an aſſemblage of iſles, 
which he called Charlotte Iſles, the name' they ſtill retain. Theſe 
iſlands are ſeparated from the eaſtern ſhore by an opening as 


wide as the Engliſh channel, and exactly in the latitude of 53 
| deg. 
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deg. north. Captain Hanna, who was trading on the coaſt in the 


year 1785, diſcovered iſlands with extenſive ſounds ſtretching to 


the eaſtward, correſponding with the deſcription of De Fonte's 
Archipelago of St. Lazarus. In 1787, Captain Duncan exami- 
ned theſe ſounds, and proceeded among the iſlands in a north 
north-eaſt direction, until he found a ſcarcity of ſea otter ſkins, 
which was the object of his voyage, when he was obliged reluc- 


tantly to return. Theſe iſlands, he ſays, are ſo very mountainous 


that the ſnow remains perpetually upon their ſummits, and the 


ſea is ſo deep cloſe to the ſhore, that he very ſeldom came to an 


anchor, but made his ſloop faſt to the trees near the water. Theſe 


trees were generally fir, of the firſt quality for maſts. As he en- 
tered the archipelago, the mountains gradually encreaſed in 
height, towering above each other ; but he obſerved, at the ex- 


tent of his reſearches, that they gradually decreaſed to the eaſt- 


ward of him, from whence he ſuppoſes, the account which the 


commander of the American ſloop Waſhington gave (d), of his 
having ſailed through an open ſea, according with that which 
De Fuca is ſaid to have navigated, might be credited. 


This archipelago having been certainly aſcertained to be ſi- 
tuated in the ſame latitude in which De Fonte places it, ſtamps 
a credit on his account, and leads us to place the greater confi- 
dence in his narrative, in thoſe places where we have not an 
equal authority to guide us. 

From 
(4) Vide page 66. 
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From the entrance of the Archipelago of St. Lazarus to the 
place where the two rivers, Rio Haro and Rio de los Reyes, fall 
into the ſea, he ſays, that he ſailed 260 leagues, in intricate pal- 
ſages among iſlands, keeping the boats a mile a-head to ſound, 
Now the commander of the American loop having aſcertained 
the exiſtence of an extenſive mediterranean ſea beyond thoſe 
| iſlands, which form the entrance of the archipelago, gives ſome 
authority to this part of his account, and if we allow for the dif- 
ferent courſes he muſt have ſailed among the iſlands, the diſtance 
will give him a poſition near the Arathapeſcow Lake of Hearne, 
or the Great Slave Lake of the Canadian traders. If we examine 
Mr. Hearne's draught of this lake, which was made from the 
Indian accounts, we ſhall find on the ſouth coaſt of it a bay, 
which is marked Salt Water Bay, into which a river appears to 
diſcharge itſelf, which is called Salt Water River; and this is 
further confirmed by a draught of the inland country brought 
to England by Norton, which 1s publiſhed, from the original 
in the Hudſon's Bay Company's poſſeſſion, by Mr. Dalrymple, 
as the word Salt 1s written in that exactly in the ſame ſituation, 
I would therefore infer from this obſervation, that the-lake which 
De Fonte diſcovered, and entered with his ſhips after paſſing the 


Archipelago of St. Lazarus, is the Grand Slave Lake of the Ca- 
nadian traders, or the Arathapeſcow of Mr, Hearne. 


We ſhall, in the firſt place, proceed to examine the route 
which Bernarda followed after he entered the Lake Velaſco by 


means 


Obſervations on 
Bernarda's Track, 
Lake Velaſco fup- 
poſed to be part of 
the Great Slave 


Lake, 
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means of the Rio Haro, He failed to the weſtward 60 leagues, 
until he came to a port at the mouth of a river running to'the 
weſtward, which was formed by an iſland, to which he gave his 
own name, and a peninſula which was called Conibaſſet. This 


river, we have before remarked, has been navigated by a Mr. 


M“ Kenzie, who found it to iſſue out of the weſt end of the 
lake (e), and the traders having ſurveyed part of the north coaſt 
of the lake, found a deep bay, which, from its direction, ſeems 


to form a peninſula at the north part of the river, correſponding 
exactly with the peninſula of Conibaſſet. When Mr. M*Kenzie 
ſurveyed the river, he found that its courſe was to the north- 
ward, inſtead of weſtward, and that it did not communicate with 


the ſea to the ſouthward of the latitude 69 deg. north. 


This is certainly againſt the account we have of Bernarda's 
track to the Tartarian ſea, which he entered by means of this 
river, in the latitude of 61 deg. north; but I muſt beg leave to 
refer the reader to an account publiſhed in the Gentleman's Ma- 


zine ſome little time ſince from one Peter Pond, where he will 


obſerve, that the river we are ſpeaking of was ſuppoſed by him to 


have a communication to the weſtward, either with Cook's River 
or Prince William's Sound; as ſome of the traders had traced 


it as far as 141 deg. weſt longitude, in that direction, when they 


were ſtopped by falls the largeſt in the world, the river being 
two miles wide at that place, and that he himſelf ſaw an Indian 


In 


(e) Vide p. 85. 
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in 1787, who came up the river, and had in his poſſeſſion a 
blanket he had trafficked for with perſons on board a ſhip which 
had been trading on the coaſt (/). Now the falls which he re- 
preſents to have been found in this river correſpond with Ber- 
narda's account, but do not at all agree with Mr. M*Kenzie's re- 
port; as he only obſerved two rapids in the whole courſe which 
he followed, and no falls whatever, and it is not likely the In- 
dians, who, from the circumſtance of their having a blanket in 
their poſſeſſion, muſt have come from the weſt coaſt, would have 
gone ſo far to the northward as latitude 69 deg. for a paſſage to 


the lake. For which reaſons, I am inclined to give credit to 
T | Pond's 


(J) Gentlemin's Magazine, Vol. LX, p 197, Extract of a letter from ****®* af Quebec, 
Nov. 7, 1789. From out of the Great Slave Lake runs a very large river, its courſe almoſt 
ſouth-weſt, and has the largeſt falls on it in the known world; it is, at leaſt, near two miles 
wide where the falls are, and an amazing body of water. This river leaves the lake in la- 
titude 64 deg. north, and longitude 135 weſt, and the falls are in longitude 141. The great 
chain of mountains that extend from Mexico along the Weſtern, or Pacific Ocean, and the 
Northern Pacific Ocean, terminates in latitude 624 deg. and longitude 136 deg. ſo that the 
Slave River runs to the weſtward of them, and empties into the ocean by its courſe in latitude 
po deg. The mouth of Slave River, at tbe lake, is in latitude 64 deg. and longitude 
134 deg. The mouth of Cook's River is in latitude 59 deg. 40 min. and longitude 154 
deg. The courſes are north-eaſterly and ſouth-weſterly. The degrees of longitude in that 
latitude are but little more than 26 miles upon the average to a degree, and the difference 


of the latitude only about 4 degrees; hence, and as there is no other known vent for the 


river ſetting out of Slave Lake, nor any other river in that country to the northward or 
ſouthward of Slave Lake, to form ſuch a river as Cook's, there can be little doubt but the 
ſource of Cook's River is now fully diſcovered and known. Another proof 1s, that the 
gentleman (from whoſe chart and from whom I have collected the above information) met 
with two Indians, who came, as they ſaid, up a river from the Northern Pacific Ocean all the 
way to the Slave Lake, They brought him a blanket in 1787, which they received from 
veſſels which were at the mouth of the river. They ſaid that the river they were in is large 
to the place of diſcharge, and navigable ; ſo that, if we take the latitude and longitude of 
the two rivers, the courſes, and all the other circumſtances, into conſideration, little doubt 


remains but that they are the ſame, 
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| ſhould apprehend that the current divides itſelf at that place, 
and the lake diſcharges itſelf to the weſtward as well as to 
the northward. After Bernarda entered the Tartarian ſea, the 


Lake Belle pro- 
bably part of the 
Great Slave Lake. 


la Coche. The narrative is rather againſt this opinion, as in one 


Pond's account, and as Mr, M*Kenzie remarks, that there was 
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river on the weſt bank as he proceeded to the northward, I 


opening, which I have i in the preceding memoir endeavoured to 
point out as the Straits of Anian, would afford him a paſſage to 
the head, as he terms it, of Davis Straits, and the diſtance which 
he is ſaid to have failed will be nearly anſwerable (s). 


But to return to De Fonte, whoſe track is more immediately 
connected with our preſent ſubjet. It appears that the Lake 
Belle, into which he found an entrance, by means of the Rio de 
los Reyes, could not be very far diſtant to-the eaſt of the Lake 
Velaſco, ſo that I am of opinion, he likewiſe navigated the 
more eaſtern part of the ſame lake as Bernarda did, which, as he 
entered it by a ſeparate opening, he might ſuppole to be a diſ- 
tin& collection of water. The port which he came to an anchor 
in, and which he called Conoſſet, I apprehend to be near the 


iſland which the Canadian traders have ſince viſited, and named 
part 


(2) In Bernarda's report to De Fonte, he remarks, that when he arrived at the latitude of 
79 deg. north, he found the ice fixed to the ſhore, and the land till trending to the north- 
ward. This may be brought in ſupport of what I have advanced in the preceding memoir 
as an opinion, that the ſame cauſe which prevents the ice from paſſing to the ſouthward 


through Bhering's Strait, may exiſt at the northern part of the frozen ocean, ſo as to render 
thoſe ſeas navigable, 
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part of it the place is ſaid to be ſituated on the ſouth fide of the 


lake, and conſequently near the mouth of the river by which he 


entered; but the diſtance of time which he took, on his return, 
to ſail from Conoſſet, before he arrived at the river, gives me 
reaſon to ſuppoſe it at a greater diſtance, The ſituation is of 
very little conſequence in reſpect to the authenticity of the ac- 
eount, for which reaſon I have ventured to place it at the Iſle de 
Coche, becauſe he departed from Conoffet, and almoſt imme- 
diately after went down the river Parmentire. Now the Cana. 
dian traders have noticed a large river in the north part of the 
Slave Lake, correſponding exactly with the Rio Parmentire : 
they have only marked the opening, as it had not been navigated 
in the year 1789. ; 


By means of this river, De Fonte diſcovered the large lake 


which he named after himſelf, Here I am left once more to ven- 


ture upon conjecture; but I flatter myſelf it will not be without 


ſome probable foundation. Mr. Arrowſmith has not ventured 
to mark any thing to the northward of the Slave Lake; but if 
we have reference to Mr. Hearne's map, we ſhall find that he 
lays down, on Indian information, a very conſiderable lake, 
called Edland, which communicates with the lake he calls Ara- 
thapeſcow, by means of a river, or rather chain of ſmall lakes, 
exactly in the direction where Mr. Arrowſmith marks the open- 
ing of the Great River from the Canadian accounts. This river 


I ſuppoſe to be the ſame that De Fonte diſcovered, receiving its 


Si waters 
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De Fonte's Lake 
ſuppoſed to be the 
Edland Lake of 
Hearne. 
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Vaters from the Slave Lake, inſtead * dN itſelf into it 
as Mr. Hearne repreſents. . I 


From this lake he paſled, without the intervention of any falls, 
ceeaſt north-eaſt into the Lake, or rather Strait, of Ronquillo,where 
he met with a tide of ebb, and, as he ſays he found very good 
cod and ling in this place, we may be led to conclude that this 


collection of water muſt communicate with the ocean, either by 
the Straits of Ronquillo, or in ſome other part (4). The Japa- 
neſe map, which I have before had occaſion to refer to, takes no- 
tice of an inlet from the frozen ocean, which runs as far ſouth as 
the latitude 65 deg. The exiſtence of this inlet was confirmed 
in 1789 by Mr. M*Kenzie, as I have before obſerved; for the 
Indians informed him, at the latitude 66 deg. north, while he 
was paſſing down the river to the ocean, that the ſea was but a 
ſhort diſtance on either ſide of him. Comparing this account 
with the circumſtance of Mr. Hearne's laying down the Edland 
Lake in the ſame ſpot, there cannot be a ſtronger proof of the 
exiſtence of De Fonte's Lake, except it be deduced from an 


actual ſurvey. 


segnet Ronquil Mr. Hearne, in his paſſage to and from the Coppermine River, 


lo ſuppoſed to be 
the Cogead Lake 


«Hearne, travelled along the banks of a lake to which the Indians gave 


the name of Cogead, This lake extends north and ſouth nearly 
| 3 


() I ſhall, however, have occaſion to remark hereafter, that the exiſtence of cod and 
ling in this lake is not a poſitive proof of itz actual communication with the ſea ; as they have 
been found in thoſe parts, in lakes where the water is quite freſh, 
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| 24 leagues, and is about three or four leagues broad in every 
part of it. If it ſhould appear that my reaſoning has any foun- 
dation for the ſituation in which I have placed the Rio Parmen- 
tire and the Lake De Fonte, I apprehend there cannot be the 
ſmalleſt reaſon to heſitate a moment, in ſuppoſing the Straits of 
Ronquillo to have been recognized by Mr. Hearne, under the 
name of che Cogead Lake, in the year 1770. For the length and 
breadth agree exactly with each other, and the northern Indians 
having a town (Congecathawachaga) at the north-eaſt extremity 
of the lake, which has a communication with the ſea to the eaſt. 
ward, correſponding with the Indian town where De Fonte re- 
ceived his information of the Boſton ſhip, carries with it ſuch 


weight, as to remove it perhaps beyond the poſſibility of doubt. 


It will not, I flatter myſelf, be neceſſary for me to make any 
further obſervations, to. prove the ſtrong ſimilarity between De 
Fonte's account and the modern diſcoveries; but I muſt obſerve, 
that there is one part of the narrative, which, as it now ſtands, 
is not perfectly intelligible, This is on his return, where he ſays, 
* he arrived at the firſt fall of Rio Parmentire on the 11th Au- 
* ouſt, 86 leagues.” What part of the courſe was 86 leagues has 
not been hitherto aſcertained. There appears to me, in this 
place, to be a typographical error, and that it ſhould be read 
186 leagues, inſtead of 86. The intention of the author was to 
ſay, that he left the Boſton ſhip on the 6th Auguſt, with a ſtrong 
gale and the current in his favour, and by the 11th he had ſailed 


from 


141 
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| from the eaſt end of Lake Roaquillo, to the firſt fall of the Rio 
Parmentire, at the weſt end of Lake De Fonte; the diſtance be- 
tween them being 186 leagues. He had before aſcertained che 
extent of theſe lakes, which jointly form a collection of water, 
meaſuring 184 leagues from eaſt to welt ; ſo that allowing the 
river which connects them to be two leagues more, it will make, 
in the whole, the diſtance he ſailed in 5 days, which is ſomewhat 
leſs than five knots an hour. | ee 


„egen » From the concurring teſtimony of the Indians, and from ſeve. | 

+ ad ſketches which are in the poſſeſſion of the Hudſon s Bay Com- 
pany, it is very apparent, that there is ſomewhere a communica- 
tion between the Welcome and the Frozen Ocean, at the mouth 
of the Coppermine River. A rude ſketch, drawn with charcoal. 


on a deer ſkin, of a map of the country to the northward of 


waa- 


* 


1 Churchill River, brought by two northern Indian traders, Mea- 
tonabee and {dot ly ozee, has been publiſhed by Mr. Dalrymple. 


This map deſerves particular attention, as the recent diſcoveries 


of Hearne and the Canadians are. very accurately delineated 
upon it (i). The coaſt, according to this authority, is continued 
from Churchill to the Coppermine, This is further confirmed 


(i) And it ſhould' be obſerved, that the collection of water which Hearne calls Cogead, 

and delineates as a ſmall lake, is in this ſketch repreſented extending from the Indian town 
to the ſouthward ; but the lines are abruptly broken off, as they diverge from each other, as 
if the lake was of ſuch extent to be beyond the reach of his obſervation, This accords with 
my idea, that it has a communication with the large Lake of De Fonte. It is likewiſe worthy 
obſervation, that one of the tracks here marked down, which the Indians make going to and 


from 


pls coVERIES Or DE FONTE. 
by another map, likewiſe publiſhed by Mr. Dalrymple, from the 
Hudfori's Bay Company's papers, which was either drawn by, or 
remarks have been made upon it, by an European; as, at the 
place where Repulſe Bay ſhould be placed, the following obſer. 
vation is made: The fartheſt C. Middleton went in the ſhip 


*when upon diſcovery, very little water,” and ſeveral iſlands are 
laid down in the channel. Middleton did not find any want of 
water during the time he was at the bay; but he did not go near 
the weſtern ſhore by three leagues, as appears by an extract 

from Rankin's journal, as it was originally delivered to the Ad- 
miralty, before the diſpute aroſe between Middleton and Dobbs, 


which occaſioned him afterwards to revife thoſe parts which re- 


lated to Wager River (4). 
meet It 


from Churchill, is the ſame which Mr. Hearne followed along the eaſtern bank of the Co- 
gead ; but another is marked, which appears to lead down the Clowey River into the Slave 
Lake, which it croſſes to the northward, and follows its coaſt until it enters a great bay, the 
eaſtern branch of which it traverſes to the ſource, from whence it trends directly to the eaſt- 
ward, to the Indian town of Congecathawhachaga. May we not from hence preſume, that 
the birch canoes of the Indians being too ſmall to navigate ſo large a collection of water, as 

De Fonte repreſents that lake to be, they are obliged to follow this circuitous route in order 
to avoid this inconvenience, 


(4) ** Auguft 6, 1742—We worked up round much ſtragg ling ice all night; in the morn- 
ce ing when the ſun cleared up the Haze, to our great diſappointment, we ſaw the land low, 
«« quite round the lower beach, round to the weſtward of north, and make a deep bay; and 
our hopes of a paſſage that way all over. But to make ſure, we kept on our courſe to the 
«« cod of it, until 2 P. M. that we could not go above fix or eight miles farther that way, 
cc we tried the tide, and found none at all.“ 


« Auguſt Little winds and fair weather. Sounded 70 fathom. At 2 P. M. tacked in 
*« the cod of the bay. It bore N. by W. (mem. 3 points variation W.) diſtance 3 leagues, 
« Acroſs from fide to fide, 6 or 7 leagues very high land, At 4 ditto, Cape Hope bore 


% 8. W. 
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It is likewiſe very evident; that Middleton took very little 


pains to aſcertain whether any opening could be found among 
the iſlands to the weſtward, as he not only tacked when he came 


within three leagues of the bottom of the bay, but likewiſe ſailed 


out of it on his return; ſo that he took ſcarcely 24 hours to exa- 
mine the whole bay, as he worked round Cape Hope, in the 


night of the 6th, and at 4 in the morning of the 7th, he made 


the ſame cape to bear from him north north-eaſt, being then in 


the Welcome, Hence it is very clear, his finding no leſs than 70 
fathom does not invalidate the teſtimony of the obſervation made 


in this map; as he neither ſtaid long enough, or went near enough 


to examine the bottom of the bay. 


The Directors of the Company, I ſhould apprehend, know 
how this map came into their poſſeſſion, and muſt be well ac- 
quainted with what dependence can be placed upon its authori- 
ty; but at any rate, when compared with the Indian ſketches, 
and Middleton's ſlight examination of theſe parts, it gives great 
room to ſuppoſe, that there is a communication between Re- 
pulſe Bay and the Frozen Ocean, by which means the Boſton 
ſhip-could have paſſed, ſo as to have met with De Fonte at Con- 


gecathawhachaga. 


The 


«« $, W. by compaſs, diſtant 7 or : leagues, Sounded 74 fathoms. Sailing among ſtrag- 
& gling ice, ſounded 78 to 105 fathoms, 4 A. M. Cape Hope bore N. N. E. dittant 5 
1 leagues, 1 in 55 fathoms.“ 


DISCOVERIES OF DE FON TE. 


As the public are already inclined, from the evidence of the 
late diſcoveries, to believe that this account was too haſtily re- 
jeRed, it will be unneceſſary for me to enter into a minute refu- 
tation of the arguments which have been advanced againſt its 
authenticity, The very exiſtence of ſuch a perſon as De Fonte 
has been diſputed; but, from the information of Mr. Dalrymple, 


we have to advance the authority of Witſon. In the ſecond edi- 


tion of his North and Eaſt Tartary, printed in 1705, he profeſſes 
to be in poſſeſſion of the original manuſcript of a ſurvey of Ter- 
ra del Fuego, made by one De Fonte in 1649; whence it will 
appear, that a perſon of that name was employed in the ſouth 
| ſeas, and if he ſurveyed the ſouthernmoſt part that year, he might 
have been ſent to examine the northern part of the continent in 
the year 1640. | 


His meeting with a ſhip belonging to Boſton, has given many 
perſons cauſe to diſcredit the account, becauſe it was ſo early 
after the ſettlement of the colony in New England; but it is very 
clear, that the northern coloniſts did very early carry on a trade 
in Hudſon's Bay. The intent of Gillam's voyage was principally 
to carry out Groſſeliers, an inhabitant of Canada, who had been 
introduced to Prince Rupert by Mr. Montague, the Engliſh Am- 
baſſador at Paris. This man reported that he had croſſed the 
lakes north of Montreal, and, during the time of his wintering 
in Hayes' River, he diſcovered ſix perſons on the banks of Nel- 
ſon River, who were put on ſhore by a ſhip from Boſton, to ſeek 

U a 
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a place for the crew to winter in; and near to them he found 
a e which he ſurpriſed, and became maſter of the coun- 

ry. After exploring the ſituation of it, he returned to Quebec, 
5 his nephew in the command. A diſpute arifing with his 
employers about the plander, he ſent his brother to France to 


| repreſent his caſe ; but he returned without redreſs: on which 
account Grofleliers went himſeif to report the importance of the 


diſcovery ; but being neglected by the French miniſtry, he ob- 
tained letters from Mr. Montague to Prince Rupert, at whoſe 
inſtance the voyage was ſet on foot, and a company chartered 


with the excluſive privilege of trading to thoſe parts. It is evi- 


dent from theſe circumſtances, that the people of Boſton not 


only carried on a trade, but even made ſettlements in thoſe parts 


at a very early period. If we conſider the time Groſſeliers muſt 


have ſpent in his diſputes at Quebec, and attendance on the mi- 


niſtry, added to the time which muſt neceſſarily be taken up in 
the different paſſages of himſelf and brother to and from France, 
we may be led to conclude, that the New England coloniſts had 

embarked in that trade as early as De Fonte has. aſſerted. 


The circumſtance of the tide flowing into the Lake Belle, 


when there was found a fall of water at three quarters flood, 


has been objected to, becauſe no fimilar obſervation has been 
made in other parts of the world. This has been called an ab- 
ſurd and incongruous dream, the production of ſome idle viſio- 


nary, which wants only to be read, and it will refute itſelf. In 


America, 


1 
i 
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America, the appearance of the country, the peculiar cuſtoms 
of its inhabitants, and the nature of its productions, are ſo very 


different from what we have been accuſtomed to obſerve, that it is 
not without reaſon it has been called a New World. Lakes ſimilar 
to the Lake Belle are frequently met with in thoſe parts, how- 
ever unuſual they may be in any other. That which terminates 
the Cheſterfield Inlet may be brought as an example; but the 
weſtern extremity of the River Wager is ſo ſimilar, and the cir- 
cumſtances ſo pointedly marked, that I ſhall quote the deſcrip- 
tion of it, from Ellis's account of the voyage which was made 


to determine the diſpute between Captain Middleton and Mr. 
Dobbs (0). 


And in further illuſtration of it, I ſhall add ſome remarks by 
Middleton, in his reply to Mr. Dobbs, when making his obſerva- 
tions on this part of the river. Mr. Dobbs wanted to prove that 

Us the 


(Ellis Voyage, page 253. For the purpoſe of examining the head of the ſtraits, the boats 
were diſpatched from the ſhips, ** and continued a weſterly courſe till it diminiſhed in breadth 
from ten leagues to ſcarce one. It was now almoſt night, when we were alarmed by a very 
loud noiſe, reſembling the ſound of a vaſt cataract, Early in the morning, we diſcovered 
that the noiſe we had heard was occaſioned by tides being confined in a paſſage about 60 
yards wide, the tide commonly rifing fourteen feet and a half at the full and change of the 
moon. Obſerving that the ſtrait opened beyond this fall to five or ſix miles wide, and ran 
ſeveral leagues to the weſtward, we were ſtill in hopes of a paſſage. Our greateſt difficulty 
was to paſs the fall; but we ſoon found that it might be paſſed without the leaſt hazard at 
half flood, when the water below the fall was upon a level with that above. We paſſed the 
fall on the 2d of Auguſt, and above it the tide only roſe four feet, and no ground was to be 
found with a line of 140 fathoms. We ſtill ſaw ſeals and white whales. At day break the 
next morning we went on ſhore, and from the hills, that were not far from the coaſt, we had 
the mortification to ſee that it ended in two ſmall unnavigable rivers, one of which plainly 
fell from a large lake, that lay ſome miles diſtance to the ſouth-weſt, 
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the Lenny when ſent to explore the head of Wager River, 
met with a flood tide from the weſtward, which checked his pro- 
_ greſs, the water at the ſame time being found to riſe by the ſhore. 
He laid great ſtreſs upon this circumſtance ; but the laſt quota- 
tion ſhews the reſult of a more accurate examination, and Capt. 
Middleton had before ſatisfactorily accounted for the cauſe of 
this appearance. An appearance, which, had not De Fonte na. 
vigated the Rio de los Reyes to its ſource, might have equally 
induced him to have formed an opinion ſimilar to that of Mr. 
Dobbs (m). 


Another cauſe of objection has been, that De Fonte ſays, the 
lake which bears his name contains a large quantity of fiſh, 
among which are cod and ling, whence it muſt have an imme- 
diate connexion with the ſea. - This might be the caſe and ſtill 
the water be freſh; for according to Ellis's account, when he let 
a bottle down, in the upper part of Wager River above the fall, 
to 30 fathoms, where the cork was forced in, it brought up water 

as 
{m) Midaleton's Reply, page 87. The reaſons given in this new account by which the 

Lieutenant was convinced, that there was a ſtrong flood tide from weſt north-weſt, a judicious 
man will ſay are no reaſons at all ; for granting he altered the land very much until he met 
the freſh or water fall againit him, that the boat fell aſtern by coming nearer to the cataract, 
and that it flowed fix feet, as the Lieutenant ſays, theſe are no more than may be obſerved 
in all rivers. When you come to the end of the flood ſtream, the water ſwells ſeveral feet, 
though the freſh ſtream runs ſtrong againſt you. This may be ſeen every tide of flood at 
London bridge, and continues far near a quarter of the tide, till the flood meets the ebbing 
ſtream, and they come to an horizontal plane. It is viſible the ſudden turning of the tide 


or freſh againſt him can be aſcribed to nothing but his getting nearer the cataract, where it 
might run againſt him twice as faſt as the boat went a-head, though they had a good breeze 


of wind.“ 
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as ſalt as that of the ocean. This is well known likewiſe to be 


the caſe in the Baltic at ſome ſeaſons' of the year; and Ellis 
ſays, in reſpe& to the Cheſterfield Inlet, that when the boats 
firſt ſaw it, they found the water ſo freſh 10 leagues within the 
entrance, as to give them no hopes of a paſſage, for which rea- 
ſon they neglected ſearching it any further, and it was not till 
the year 1761 that it was found to extend upwards of 200 miles 
to the weſtward. The freſhneſs of the water here muſt evidently 
be from the great quantity of melted ſnow which is brought 
down by innumerable rivulets, the ſame as in the Baltic, becauſe 
the tide was found to flow to the very extremity of the inlet, 


g 


and further in the water is ſalt. 


Another objection againſt the authenticity of the narrative, 
and which appears to have had conſiderable weight, is, that the 
tides which enter the rivers Haro and Los Reyes, flow only 22 
or 24 feet, whereas the Rio Parmentire has falls in it meaſuring 
32 feet perpendicular, independent of the declivity which is ne- 


ceſſary to form a current, before it enters the Lake De Fonte (n). 


Could 


(=) Buffon has made ſome obſervations on this ſubject worth attending to, He ſays, „the 
celerity of running waters is not in exact proportion to the declivity of their channels. A 
river with an uniform declivity, and double to that of another, ought not, it would appear, 
to run with more than a double celerity ; but its celerity is much more quick, being ſome- 
times triple, ſometimes quadruple, &c. The celerity depends more upon the quantity of 
water, and the weight of the ſuperior waters, than upon the degree of deſcent. In digging 
the bed of a river or drain, it is unneceſſary to make the deſcent uniform through its whole 
extent. A quick motion is more eaſily produced by making the declivity much greater at the 
ſource than at the mouth, where, like the beds of natural rivers, it is almoſt imperceptible, 


and yet they preſerve their celerity, which is more or leſs, according to the quantity they 
contain ; 
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Could a canal have been conſtructed acroſs the iſthmus of Suez, 
great advantages would have accrued from it to the commerce 
of the eaſt. In diſcuſſing this ſubjeR, much has been ſaid upon 
dle queſtion, whether the Red Sea is higher than the Mediterra- 
| nean(o). The object we have before us is of a ſimilar nature, and 
without having recourſe to any other authority than what is de- 
rived from an examination of the northern parts of America, I 
Bhs believe 


contain; for in great rivers, even where the ground is level, the water ſtill runs, not only 
with the velocity originally acquired, but with the accumulated velocity produced by the 
action and weight of the ſuperior waters . To make this matter ſtill more plain, let us 
ſuppoſe the Seine from Pont-neuf to Pont-royal to be perfectly level, and to be ten feet 
deep ; let us alſo ſuppoſe the bed of the river below Pont-royal and above Pont-neuf to be 
ſuddenly dried up ; the waters, in this caſe, would run both up and down the channel, till 
their equilibrium was perfectly reſtored. This effect is produced ſolely by the weight of the 
water, which never allows it to remain at reſt till its particles are equally preſſed on all fides, 
and its ſurface reduced to a perfe& level, The weight of water, therefore, contributes 
greatly to increaſe the celerity of its motion. This 1s the reaſon why the greateſt celerity 
in a current of water is neither at the bottom nor at the ſurface, but nearly in the middle, 
which is preſſed both by the column above, and by the reaction from the bottom. But, what 
7 is ſtill more, when a river acquires a great celerity, it will not only preſerve it, though 
running through a level country, but even ſurmount heights, without ſpreading much to a 
ſide, or, at leaſt, without producing an inundation of any moment.—Smellie's Buf. v. i. p. 261. 


(o) Varenii Geograph. page 100. Oceanus Germanicus, qui eſt Atlantici pars, inter 
Friſiam et Hollandiam ſe effundens, efficit ſinum, qui, etſi parvus ſit reſpectu celebrium 
ſinuum maris, tamen et ipſe dicitur mare, alluitque Hollandiz emporium celeberrimum, Am- 
ſtelodanum. Non procul inde abeſt lacus Harlemenſis, qui etiam mare Harlemenſe dicitur. 
Hujus altitudo non eſt minor altitudine ſinus illius Belgici, quem diximus, et mittit ramum 
ad urbem Leidam, ubi in varias foſſas divaricatur. Quoniam itaque nec lacus hic, neque 
ſinus ille Hollandici maris inundant adjacentes agros, (de naturali conſtitutione loquor, non 
ubi tempeſtatibus urgentur, propter quas aggeres facti ſunt) ; patet inde, quod non ſint al- 


tiores 


* By not atttending to theſe circumſtances, Mr. Khun was led falſely to affirm, that the 
ſource of the Danube was at leaſt two German miles higher than its mouth ; that the Medi- 


terranean is 64 German miles lower than the ſources of the Nile ; that the Atlantic Ocean 
1s half a nule lower than the Mediterranean, &c. 
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believe I ſhall be able to prove, not only that there is no impro- 
bability in this account, but that there are other collections of 


water which communicate with the ſea on both ſides of the con- 
tinent, as well as the Arathepeſcow Lake. 


Mr. Turner, who was employed as the company's ſurveyor, ſays, 
on Indian authority, that the river which falls into the Cedar and 
Winnipeg Lakes, and from thence into Hudſon's Bay, continues 
to be navigable as far above Hudſon's Houſe, which is in lati- 
tude 53 deg. north, and longitude 253 deg. g0 min. eaſt, as be- 
low it, without any fall or rapid after paſſing the great rapid 
near Cedar Lake, for more than 200 miles. This appears to be 
further corroborated by the teſtimony of a late writer on the 
ſubject of the Hudſon's Bay trade. He was employed by the 
company of Canadian merchants, and reſided on the banks of 
the river from 1784 to 1787. 


* In the year 1787,” he ſays, © when the following remarks 
were made, I wintered in the computed latitude of 55 degrees 
north, and longitude 120 deg. weſt from London. I cannot ſuf- 
ficiently 


tiores quam agri Hollandiæ. At vero Oceanum Germanicum eſſe altiorem quam terras haſce, 
experti ſunt Leidenſes, cum ſuſcepiſſent foſſam ſeu alveum ex urbe ſua ad Oceani Germanici 
littora, prope Cattorum vicum perducere, (diſtantia eſt duorum milliarium) ut, recepto per 
alveum hunc mari, poſſent navigationem inſtituere in Oceanum Germanicum, et hinc in va- 
rias terræ regiones. Verumenimvero, cum magnam jam alvei portam perfeciſſent, deſiſtere 
coacti ſunt, quoniam tum demum per obſervationem cognitum eſt, Oceani Germanici aquam 
eſſe altiorem quam agrum inter Leidam et littus Oceani iſtius ; unde locus ille, ubi fodere 
deſierunt, dicitur Het malle Gat, Oceanus itaque Germanicus eſt aliquantum altior quam 
fin us ille Hollandicus, &c, | 
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ficiently lament the opportunity I have loſt of giving to a cer 
| tainty the geographical ſituation of the place, for the want of 
neceſſary inſtruments. As this cannot be repaired, I muſt endea- 
vour to compenſate for it, by communicating ſuch facts as have 
come to my knowledge, either through the channel of perſonal 
experience, or confidential information. The courſe of the river 
was nearly eaſt, and I wintered about 700 miles above its diſ- 
charge into the Cedar Lake. Its current is regular, and in the 
whole diſtance we have but one place where the paſſage 1 is in 
the leaſt impeded by rapids, and even this place is very trifling, 
and eaſily paſſed with proper care.” —— — What I have thought 
worthy of obſervation, during my ſtay here, has been the very 
ſudden and rapid riſe of the water in the river during the ſum- 
mer months, and this without any apparent cauſe or extraordi- 
' nary rains.” = In the ſummer of 1786, I obſerved the water to 
riſe 10 feet perpendicular i in the ſpace of 24 hours, thence it ſub- 
ſided gradually to its uſual height, and then rapidly role as be- 
fore. The rifing of the water drowns all the country about the 
bottom of the river, where the banks are uncommonly low ; 
and it frequently happens, that the people who navigate the 
traders canoes are obliged to fleep in them for want of a place 
to put aſhore. This river has ſeveral kinds of fiſh in it, and ſtur- 
geon 1n the ſpring of the year are in great plenty. Its diſtance 
above us is not known; but, by Indian information, it iſſues from 
an extraordinary ridge of rocks called the Stony Mountain.” — 
have been told, it is ſeven days journey before you arrive at 


9 
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it: ĩt ſeems to have a north and ſouth direction. About 270 


miles below where I wintered, or 470 miles from its mouth, two 
branches unite in one, called the North and South Branch (n).” 


The ſudden riſe and fall of the water here mentioned, at a 
time when there was no cauſe for it from extraordinary rains or 
otherwiſe, cannot be accounted for in any other way than by the 
flux and reflux of a tide. This is ſo evident, that I apprehend 
it will require no further obſervation to ſupport it; and when- 
ever the coaſt of the weſtern ſea is explored, I am convinced, 
that Mr. Umfreville-will be found to have a conſiderable claim 
to the reward, offered by the ſociety for the diſcovery of a paſ- 
ſage from Upper Canada to the South Sea. 


Names of places are in general ſo permanent as to retain a fi. nw, been 
| the Names in De 
Fonte's Narrative. 


milarity in the ſound, when other traces of the language are ex- 
tint, In the preſent caſe, we have four inſtances in which the 
native appellations appear to have been retained, viz. the Penin- 
ſula of Conibaſſet, and the ports of Conoſſet, Arenna and Myn- 
haſſet. Captain Mears, in his Account of Voyages to the North 
Weſt Coaſt of America, mentions the names of ſeveral villages 


as they were given to him by Wicananiſh, one of the chiefs. In 


all of them the termination, which I conſider to be a very diſtin- 
guiſhing reſemblance, is et, at, or it, and in one, the final cha- 
racteriſtic is particularly marked. The two laſt ſyllables of Ke- 
WL noumahaſat 


(z) Umfreville's Account of Hudſon's Bay, page 146 et ſeq. 
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ack correctly cord with Mynhaſſet of De F onte. It is 
in vain, I think, to argue, that the fabricator of this account. 
formed theſe names on the idiom of the American language of 
the eaſt ſide of the continent; becauſe ſome of the places there, 
as Cohaſſet, have the ſame termination. As the north-weſt coaſt of 
America, and conſequently the language, was totally unknown in 


the year 1708, when the narrative was written, it muſt therefore 


be a ſtrange coincidence, not to be accounted for, chat in the 
language of a country then unknown the names of places ſhould 


be ſo ſtrikingly alike. It may be inferred, on the contrary, that 
the ſimilarity between the ſounds was ſo great, that inſtead of 
writing the name Mynhaſat, they changed it to Mynhaſſet, in 
order to make it accord with the orthography of the language 
ſpoken by the Indians on the eaſtern ſide of the continent. 


There is a ſtrong ſimilarity between the three firſt ſyllables of 
Arathepeſcow and Arenna, one of the places in the lake at which 
De Fonte anchored. The Canadians call the next lake Arabaſka, 
if there be ſo great difference between modern travellers, why 
may not the other appellation be as near the true pronunciation, 
eſpecially as Arathepeſcow ſeems to be a compound word, the 
former part of which might be intended to ſignify the real name 


of the lake ? The ſimilarity of the names in fact is ſo very ſtrik- 
ing, that Mr. Duncan was convinced of the authenticity of De 


Fonte's account, when he heard them give the names of Claaſet, 


Kenoumahaſat, and Eloiſet, to ſome of their villages, before he 
had 
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had any opportunity of examining the coaſt in the latitude where 
he afterwards In the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, 


— 


\ 


Obſervations made in different parts of the woeld, afford 


ſtrong proofs that the ſea once covered the ſurface of the earth, 


from whence it has been raiſed by the effect of ſubterranean fire. 


Without entering further into the ſubject, I ſhall only remark, 


| that there are many appearances in the northern parts of the 


American continent, which favour the opinion of ſeveral reſpect- 
able authors, who ſuppoſe, that it emerged at a later period than 
the other continent above the ſurface of the ſea; as a great num- 
ber of volcanos ſtill exiſt on the north-weſt coaſt, and the chain 
of iſlands which extend between the two continents, called the 
Fox Iflands, appear to have been formed by volcanic eruptions. 
It has indeed been ſuppoſed that ſome parts of Spitzbergen have 
very lately been raiſed out of the ſea ; as above a league within 
land, beyond the mountains which form the ſea coaſt, the maſt of 


a ſhip, with part of the rigging, was found ſome years ſince (9). 


X 2 | On 


(q) Recueil des Voyages du Nord, Tom 1, page 154. 


But this ought not to be conſidered as a proof, that the ſea once covered the land where 


the maſt was found ; as the greater part of Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla is, in all probabi- 


lity, an accumulation of ice covered with a ſmall proportion of ſoil. Wood, who was ſhip- 
wrecked upon Nova Zembla in 1676, ſays, that moft part of the country is covered per- 
& petually with ſaow, and that that is bare is not to be walked on, being like bogs, upon 


« whoſe ſuperficies grows a moſs, which beareth a ſmall blue and yellow flower; under the 
«« ſuperficies of this earth, about two feet deep, after we had dug ſo low, we came to a firm 
« body of ice, which, as I think, was never heard of be fore; ſo theſe men that did imagine, 


te if they were forced to winter to the northward, would dig caves in the earth to preſerve 
and 
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On the weſt coaſt of Hudſon's Bay, it is well known, that che 


ſea has retired conſiderably ſince the firſt eſtabliſhment of the 
ſettlements; as at Churchill, the Indians remark, that canoes have 
paſſed within their remembrance over rocks, where the higheſt 
tides do not flow at preſent by ſeveral feet; and Mr. Duncan, 


. whoſe voyage has been. noticed at page 52, found ſuch evident 


marks of the ſea having retired, that although he is fully con- 
vinced of the authenticity of De Fonte's account, from his obſer- 5 
vations on the other ſide of the continent, yet he thinks the ſea 
might have retired ſo as to leave the route impracticable in the 
preſent day. But it ſhould be obſerved, that he formed this opi- 
nion from his ſurvey of the Cheſterfield Inlet, where the Com- 
pany ſent him to endeavour to find out the paſſage in De Fonte's 
Lake; as he found a large bed of cockle ſhells on the banks of 
| the 
e themſelves from the cold, would find here but very bad lodging.” It has been obſerved, 
that the ice is heaped up along the coaſt of Spitzbergen, forming what are called Icebergs, 
and thoſe who have penetrated into the country have obſerved, that the mountains conſiſt of 
gravel, and flat ſtones, like grey ſlate, heaped upon one another, which are raiſed by the 


wind, and form new appearances every year. Now I ſhould apprehend, the maſt found ſo 
far inland, might have been part of the wreck of ſome veſſel loſt in the ice, and the field on 


which ſhe was wrecked, being afterwards grounded near the ſhore, in proceſs of time would 


be covered by the looſe gravel and flates before mentioned, and ſucceediug ſeaſons forming 
freſh icebergs without it, it might, without digging below the furface, be ſuppoſed to have 
been raiſed above the ſea. This opinion ſeems to be confirmed by ſome of theſe icebergs, 
which have the appearance of land, being ſometimes broke from the ſhores by hard gales of 
wind, as appears by che collection of Dutch voyages in the north, where there is an inſtance 
of a ſhip being moored to a field of ice, during which time the men climbed up to the top 
of it, which was 10 fathoms above the water, where thay found it covered with earth, and 
the birds had laid their eggs. The colour of the ice-was a fine azure blue, and totally dif- 
ferent from the other fields. This circumſtance gave riſe to various ſpeculations, ſome ima- 
gining it to be the effect of the ice, and others thought the whole was a maſs of frozen earth. 


Vide Trofieme Voyage des Hollandois, par le Nord, Vol. 1, page 46. 
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the lake forming the weſt part of the inlet, and which is now 


freſh water, ſeveral feet above the reach of the ſea, and what is 
ſtill a ſtronger proof of the fact, on the top of the rocks were 
evident marks of the ice having been carried by the current ſe- 
veral feet above the reach of the higheſt tide. Theſe obſervations 
Ted him to conclude, that the north-weſt part of the Welcome, 
which is in general low land, has been overflowed at ſome for- 
mer period, and that there might have been a communication 
between the Dobaunt Lake and the Cheſterfield Inlet. His re- 


marks likewiſe, when he was ſutveying Corbet's Inlet, tend to 


prove the former exiſtence of ſome volcano; as he obſerved the 


ſun to reflect the moſt beautiful colours from the ridge of rocks 
over which the river forms ſeveral cataracts. Now as he ſays 
theſe rocks have the appearance of iron, they were moſt likely 
produced from the crater of ſome extinguiſhed volcano, the lava 


of which, being ſuddenly;cooled by the attion of water, produced 


the baſaltic columns which occaſioned the reflection he noticed. 


I obſerved before, that cod and ling being found in De Fonte's 
Lake is no proof of its immediate communication with the ſea, 
as they have been caught in lakes where the water is perfectly 
freſh. This is certainly a fact, as cod and ling, exactly of the 
ſame ſpecies as thoſe in the neighbouring ſeas, excepting that 
they are not fo thick in proportion to their length, are caught 
in the Wennipeg Lake, along the banks of which ſome ſmall 
quantities of ſalt have likewiſe been found. This is a circum- 
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tance worth attending to. May we not conclude from hence, 


that when the ſea retired from the land, the fiſh were left in the 
valley which formed this' lake, and as it would be a long white 
before it became quite freſh, the ſucceeding fry might become 
habituated to an element, in which they would have periſhed 


had not the change been gradually effected ? 


This change, which has in all "bibles be taken Sy even 


lately in thoſe parts, might have effaced ſome veſtiges of De 


Fonte's track; but I think it may be concluded from a review of 


the preceding pages, that there was a paſſage, ſuch as he de- 
ſcribes, between Hudſon's Bay and the Pacific Ocean, the rediſ- 


covery of which appears to afford great proſpe& of advantage 


to the commerce of this country, Perhaps the beſt way to effect 


| this object would be, to offer a premium in ſuch manner, and 


under ſuch regulations, as I have propoſed in reſpect to the 


Strait of Anian; as it is very evident had Mr. Duncan, when in 
the Archipelago of St. Lazarus in 1787, been certain of a re- 


ward, he would have proſecuted a diſcovery, which the commer. 
cial intereſts of his owners alone obliged him to relinquiſh, 
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: A 
GUILAR, (Martin) diſcovers Cape 
Blanco, and an opening near to it, 79. 


ALarcon (Fernando) arrives at the bot- 
tom of the Gulph of California—enters the 


Colorado or North River—Ramuſio's ac- | 


count of his Expedition, 62. 
ALEUTIAN, Andreanoff and Fox Iſlands diſ- 
covered by the Ruſſians, and called the Ca- 
therina Archipelago, 40. - 
American Continent. Obſervations on its 
northern part, 155 lately emerged from 
the ſea, ibid. 
Ax DbRBA NO Iſlands, 40. 


 Ax1an, Straits of, ſuppoſed to be the com- 


munication between the Atlantic and Pa- 


cific Oceans, 58—enquiry concerning their 


name, TOO to 116, 

ARATHAPESCOW, or Great Slave Lake, 8, 
135s 139+ 

B 

BAFFIN, (ſee Bylot) Remarks on his ac- 
count of Lancaſter's Sound, 83. His firſt 
voyage compared with Ferrer de Maldo- 
nado's, 97. | 

BARLOW, (and Knight) their voyage and 
loſs, 38. 

BERHRINO, (Captain) his expedition—Vitſits 
the Coaſt of America with Tichiriſkof, 40. 

BELLE Lake, probably part of the Great 
Slave Lake, 138. 

BERNARDA, his track, obſervations on.— 
Iſland of Conibaſſet and Peninſula recog - 
nized, 130 and 131. 

Bueno, (Cabrera) His account of the ſhip 
„St. Auguſtin's voyage, 76. 

deres , (Thomas) viſits Hudſon's Bay 
diſcovers Carey Swan's Neſt—winters at 


Port Nelſon, and reſumes his diſcoveries, 
28. 


a 


Tide flows into it, 146. | 
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Buacuz (Monſ,) cited, 68, 76, 100— 106, 
112. 

Brror (and Baflin) viſit Hudſon's Bay, 29— 
diſcover the Mill Iſlands and Cape Comfort 
30—viſit Davis's Straits, Horn Sound and 
Womens Iflands, fee the inlets called 
Smith, Whale, Jones, and Lancaſter's 
Sounds, 30 and 31—Sail thro* Baftin's 
Straits, 32. : 

| CE: ; 

CABOT (Sebaſtian) diſcovers Newfoundland 
and part of the Coaſt of America, 12. 

CanriILLo, (Juan Rodriguez) examines the 
the weſt coaſt of California, 63—diſcovers 
Cape Mendocino, 64. 


CALIFORNIA difcovered, Go—Obſervations 


on its Gulf, '62, 63. 


Canxpian TRADERS, their diſcoveries, 85 


CATHERINA ARCHIPELAGO diſcovered 
by BenriNnG, 40. 

CHAQuUE, (Martin) his voyage, 14. 

CHESTERFIELD INLET, ſeen by Moore 
and Smith's Boats, 44—examined by 
Chrittopher, 45, 46—examined again by 
Duncan, 54. 

CHrisTOPHER, (Capt.) ſent to explore 
Cheiterfield Inlet, 45—ſent again with 
Norton—their account of the inlet, 46, 

C1B0La diſcovered by Mark de Niza, 59. 

Co SAO Lake, 140. 

Corvus, (Ch.) diſcovers America, 9— 
ſends nis brother to England, 12. 

Cook, (Capt. ) bis voyage, go -diſcovers 
Icy Care, 84—his account of Prince 
William's Sound, with obſervations there- 
on, 89, 90, 91—his reaſons for not ex- 
ploring the Straits of De Fonte, 127. 

CorBeT's INLET examined by Mr. Dun- 
can, 53, 
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i Cox rES diſcovers California, 60. 


FONTE. (Bartholomew de) His narrative, | 
128 to 132—his lake the ſame as the Ed- 
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CoxrBasssT, Ifland and Peninſula, 130, 


Cor eER Minn Rivas viſited by Mr. 
Hearne, 47. 


Coon Abo (Franciſco Vaſquez) te [- 


Teguayo, 60—and Quivira, 61. | 
CorTrREAL (Gaſpar de) viſits Newfound- 
land, and diſcovers Labrador, 13, 111. 
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DAVIS, (John) his firſt voyage, 19—his | 


ſecond voyage. 20— his third voyage, 21. 

Dixo x (Capt.) en Charlotte's Illes, 
133» 

Duncan, (Mr. ſent to attempt a paſſage 
thro' Hudſon's Bay, 52—arrives at Marble 
Iſland, and examines Corbet's Inlet, 5 3— 
examines Cheſterfield Inlet, 54—his ac- 
count of the Straits of De Fuca, 67—of 
the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, 134. 


E 
EDLAND LAKE of Mr. Hearne ſuppoſed 
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land Lake of Hearne, and communicates | 
with Repulſe Bay, 139—objeQions to his 
narrative conſidered, 145—the names of 
places therein like the Nootka names, 153. 
Fox IsLanps diſcovered by the Ruſſians, 40 
Fox (Lucas) ſails into Hudſon's Bay and 
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up the Welcome, and viſits Carey Swan's 
Neſt and the Mill Iſlands, 34—diſcovers 
King Charles's Promontory, Cape Maria, 
and Lord Weſton's Portland, 35. 
FroBISHER (Sir Martin) viſits Frieſland and 
Labrador, and diſcovers Frobiſher's Straits, 
15—diſcovers Weſt Frieſland, 16—obſer- 
vations on his Straits, 17 
Frozen OCEAN ſeen by Maldonado, 82— 


Fuca (Juan de) Sails through an Inlet into 
a a large Sea, 64—obſeryations on his voy- 
age, 65, 66—his Straits viſited by Engliſh 
veſſels in 1787; 66—his Sea navigated by 
an American veſſel, 66. 
Went G 
GIBBONS (Captain) viſits Labrador, 29. 
 GiLLam (Zachary) Account of his voyage, 
and remarks thereon 37, 38. | 
 GrossEL1ERs (Mr.) carried out by Gillam, 
145—his account of the Lakes north of 
Montreal, 146. 
0 — 


25 Voyage with Richards, 26, Voyage 
to Greenland, and Death, 28. 

HAWKSN RID OE, (Capt.) Account of his 
voyage by Fox, 32 


and its River, 47—paſſes by Arathapeſcow 
Lake on his return, 48. 
HeceTa, (Don Bruno) account of his expe- 
dition and diſcoveries, 48, 49. 
Hupson, (Capt.) diſcovers the Strait and Bay 
which bear his name, and periſhes, 27. 
1 1 | | 
JAMES, (Thomas) Account of his voyage to 
Hudſon's Bay. 35, 36. 


87, 88, 89. : 
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KNIGHT, his firſt voyage in company with 
Lindenau and Hall, 24—h1s ſecond voyage 
and death, 25, 26. | 
KnicnT-'and BarLow, ſent on a voyage, 


and loſt, 38. 
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LINDEN AU, (Godſke) his voyage to Green- 
land, 25. 

LanCcasTER, (Capt.) his account of a N. W. 
paſſage, 91, 92—Voyages made in conſe- 
quence thereof, 93 to 97—was acquainted 

with Maldonado's voyage, 93. 


by Canadian Traders, 85. 


Lowa iE and Guis, 133. 


HALL, (Capt) his voyage to Davis's Straits, 


H AR NE, (Mr.) diſcovers the Copper Mine 


JAPANESE Mae, (of Kæmpfer) Remarks on, 
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| Loania or Learza, (Garcia) his voyage, 


81, 111. 


MACKENZIE (Mr.) diſcoversWhale Iſland 
86—1 36. 


MacztLLan diſcovers the Straits called by | 


his name, 9. 

' MAaipONADO, (Ferrer a). Account of his 
voyage, 76—ſails thro a Strait into the 
Frozen Ocean, 82—paſſes thro* a Strait 
that ſeparates Afia from America, which 
he called the Strait of Anian, 77—obſerva- 
tions on his voyage, 81, 82. 


Maurers, (Antonio) his Journal, 127— 


publiſhed by the Spaniards, in order to 
miſlead Capt. Cook, 128. 

Mzazzs (Capt) winters in Prince William's 
Sound, 119.' 

Mz1cutr (David) ſails between Greenland 
and Spitzbergen, 14. 

Mipro, (Capt,) account of him, 41— 
explores Wager River and Repulſe Bay, 
42, 43—his ill treatment, 44. 


Morvucca Iſlands, ceded by Spain to Por- 


tugal, 14. 

MonsBoppo, (Lord) Remarks on, 116. 

Moore and Suir n, their voyage to, and 
account of, Cheflerfield Inlet and Wager 
River, 44. 

Muncx, (Jens) his voyage to Hudſon's Bay, 
where he wintered in Munck's Harbour, 
33+ 

N 

NOOTKA SOUND, 133. 

NoRTHERN SEas, Obſervations on the na- 
vigation of the, 116. | 

Nox rox (Mr.) ſent with Capt. Chriſtopher 
to examine Cheſterfield Inlet, 45, 56. 

Nova ZeMBLa and Spitzbergen, probably 
formed from Icebergs, 155. 
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. on Pond's Narrative, 136 
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ProE (Thomas) fails within the Straits of 
Anian, 80, 
PENELOsSS0 (Don Diego) 128. 
PicKERSGILL, (Lieut.) ſent to ſurvey Baf- 
fin's Bay, and miſcarries, 51. 
Pon p, (Peter) Obſervations on his narrative, 
136, 137, 138. 
PoxTUGUESE, their Diſcoveries in Africa, 
4—viſit Weſt Coaſt of America, 102. 
PTOLEMY, . Obſervations on his Geography 
of * 115. 
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REPULSE BAY has a communication with 
the Frozen Ocean, 142, 144. 

RIcHARDS (Carſten) and Hall make an un- 
ſucceſsful voyage, -26. 

RonqQuiLlLo, (Phillip de) 128—— Straits 
named after him. 132—ſuppoſed to be the 
Cogead Lake of Mr. Hearne, 140. 
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St. AUGUSTIN, (Ship) Account of her 
voyage and loſs, by Cabrera Bueno, 76. 

St. Lazarus, (Archipelago of) explored by 
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© | Vizcaino, (Sebaſtian) his firſt voyage, 76 
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| WAGER RIVER diſcovered" and explored 


by Middleton, 42——again explored by 
Moore and Smith, 44. 


WzyMoOuTH, (George) Account of his voy - 
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